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MILTON    BENNION 


Food  Vs.  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Jn  a  world  where  hundreds  of  thousands  are  dying  of 
starvation,  millions  so  undernourished  that  they 
haven't  strength  to  produce  food  for  future  needs, 
and  children  robbed  of  normal  growth  and  vigor, 
what  excuse  can  there  be  for  using  grain  and  other 
needed  foods  for  production  of  alcoholic  beverages? 
Have  the  perverted  appetites  of  some  men  and  women 
so  corrupted  their  morals  that  they  have  no  feeling 
for  their  suffering  fellowmen?  Are  they  unable  to 
imagine  the  miserable  condition  of  people  beyond  the 
range  of  their  sight  and  hearing? 

In  these  times  and  in  the  months,  and  maybe  the 
years  ahead,  consumption  of  more  food  than  is  nec- 
essary for  health  and  strength  is  positively  irreligious. 
When,  however,  people  demand  their  customary  alco- 
holic drinks,  when  valuable  food  is  thus  consumed  in 
making  these  drinks  we  there  have  evidence  of  selfish- 
ness and  moral  indifference  at  its  worst. 

It  may  be  contended  that  ethyl  alcohol  is  itself  a 
food.  It's  food  value  is,  however,  but  slight  and  very 
deficient  in  comparison  with  material  consumed  in 
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producing  the  alcohol.  The  purely  physical  ill  effects 
of  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  have  by  some 
writers  been  over  stated,  and  the  failure  to  treat  ade- 
quately other  eflFects  are  among  the  mistakes  of  text- 
books and  charts  used  in  public  schools  a  generation 
ago.  Any  food  values  or  harmless  physical  effects  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  are  of  little  consequence 
in  the  light  of  the  amply  demonstrated  bad  effects 
upon  motor  control  and  the  moral  sense.  These  effects 
are  destroying  the  usefulness  of  multitudes  and  taking 
the  lives  of  innocent  victims  of  the  bad  judgment  and 
defective  motor  control  of  the  drinkers.  It  has  become 
customary  recently  to  say  that  drunkenness  is  not  a 
matter  of  morals,  it  is  a  disease;  but  is  it  not  immoral 
for  anyone  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily  to  con- 
tagion or  other  cause  of  disease?  No  one  is  born  a 
drunkard.  It  is  only  by  being  exposed  to  conditions 
that  lead  to  alcoholism  that  this  disease  is  acquired. 
For  this  exposure  either  the  individual  or  society  is 
responsible.  It  is  therefore  immoral;  in  religious  terms, 
either  an  individual  sin  or  a  social  sin.  We  should  note 
that  there  are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of  com- 
mission. Society  is  guilty  of  many  sins  of  both  varie- 
ties. 

Men  who  have  been  religious  and  civic  leaders  an- 
nounced many  centuries  ago  that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  not  good  for  man.  About  600  B.C.  it  was  written 
in  the  Buddhist  code  as  the  fifth  commandment  "Thou 
shalt  not  drink  intoxicating  liquors";  this  following 
the  commandments  forbidding  killing,  stealing,  un- 
chastity,  and  lying.  About  600  A.D.  Mohammed  also 
forbade  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  religious  and  ethical  codes  should  not 
give  full  support  to  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  beverage. 

Alcohol  for  industrial  purposes,  and  for  Hospitals 
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and  medical  uses  in  general,  except  internal  medicine, 
can  be  manufactured  from  sources  other  than  food. 
Very  little  alcohol  is  needed  for  internal  medicine  and 
this  should  be  used  only  by  prescription  of  honest, 
professionally  competent  physicians  who  have  no  other 
motive  than  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  lasting 
good  of  their  patients,  Drunkards,  of  course,  require 
treatment.  This,  however,  is  now  given  by  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  even  reformed  drunkards,  as  well 
as  by  physicians,  ministers  of  religion,  and  loyal  loving 
friends.  This  is  a  case  where  either  faith  without  works 
or  works  without  faith  is  dead. 

Some  of  the  fake  suggestions  current  in  recent   . 
times  are  at  once  absurd  and  flatly  contradicted  by 
experience.  For  instance: 

1.  Make  legal  and  readily  accessible  sales  by  the 
drink  in  the  interest  of  temperance.  That  has  been 
tried  both  before  and  after  prohibition  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  all  cases  in  promoting  intemperance. 

2.  Encourage  the  drinking  of  beer  as  a  safeguard 
against  drunkenness.  This  idea  was  suggested  recently 
by  a  popular  radio  commentator:  "If  you  would  pre- 
vent drunkenness  encourage  people  to  drink  plenty 
of  good  beer."  Not,  of  course,  non-alcoholic  beers  or 
even  the  3.2  variety  pronounced  by  the  U.  S.  Congress 
in  prohibition  days  to  be  not  intoxicating. 

It  happens  that  some  of  us  who  grew  up  in  pre- 
prohibition  days  were  acquainted  with  men  who  be- 
gan in  youth  drinking  "good  beer"  so  called,  but  who 
died  of  alcoholism  in  middle  life.  Others  who  survived 
long  enough  to  be  rescued  from  "wallowing  in  the 
mire"  by  the  love,  faith,  and  persistent  works  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  already  face  to  face  with  the 
loss  of  wife  and  children,  a  misspent  life,  and  having 
been  the  cause  of  immeasurable  sorrow  to  those  who 
were   entitled   to  their   support   both  material   and 
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Spiritual.  Such  men  may  properly  be  thankful  for  re- 
covery, but  infinitely  more  thankful  had  someone  per- 
suaded them  never  to  take  the  first  drink  of  an  alco- 
holic beverage. 

The  world  famine  situation  is,  we  hope,  a  disaster 
that  may  be  overcome  in  the  near  future.  This,  how- 
ever, is  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of  "justice, 
kindness  and  integrity"  throughout  the  world,  love  of 
God  and  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  love  of  fellow- 
men  to  the  elimination  of  selfishness  and  greed.  It  has 
been  said  that  "if  we  all  could  eat  at  the  same  table 
no  one  would  starve."  This  is  doubtless  true  of  normal 
human  beings.  This  result,  however,  could  hardly  be 
realized  if  some  go  under  the  table  during  the  banquet, 
or  in  other  ways  are  slaves  of  their  appetites  and  pas- 
sions and  addicts  of  cheap  amusements. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  science  to  discover  how 
the  resources  of  the  earth  can  best  be  used  to  sustain 
life,  promote  health  and  increase  to  the  maximum 
physical  and  mental  efficiency.  It  is  an  obligation  of 
religion  to  develop  in  individuals  and  social  groups  the 
disposition  and  the  habit  of  applying  these  facts  and 
principles  in  the  every  day  lives  of  individuals,  social, 
civic,  and  religious  organizations.  Unenlightened  self- 
seeking  and  yielding  to  uncontrolled  appetites  and 
passions  are  major  causes  of  the  downfall  of  individuals 
and  civilizations.  Toward  this  end  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  has  been  a  conspicuous  contribu- 
tor. 


"There  is  no  way  of  deteirmining  before  a  person  begins  drinking 
whether  he  can  continue  as  a  moderate  drinker  or  will  become  an  alcoholic. 
Everyone  who  starts  to  drink  takes  a  chance — ^he  is  gambling  with  alco- 
holism." Yale*  Alcohol  Studies,  in  International  Student,  November,  1945. 
Used  by  permission  of  publisher. 
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WHAT   FOOD   IS   AND   WHAT   IT   DOES   FOR   THE    BODY 

A  s  with  the  human  body  all  life  available  to  the  body  in  adequate 
reflects  the  intelligence  of  God.  quantities  if  the  body  is  to  grow  and 
Plant  and  animal  life  are  in  perfect  function  with  efficiency.  It  should 
balance.  One  supports  the  other —  be  stated  here  that  most  foods  are 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  mixtures  containing  a  number  of 
perpetuation  of  life.  All  animals  nutrients  in  varying  amounts.  "We 
breathe  oxygen  either  from  the  air  do  not  select  foods  for  a  single  nu- 
or  from  the  water  and  with  each  trient  but  rather  for  their  collective 
breath  exhale  carbon  dioxide  as  a  nutrient  value, 
waste  product  released  when  food  Grass,  trees,  flowers  and  other 
is  burned  in  the  cells  of  the  body,  plants  make  the  world  comfortable 
Conversely,  plants  breathe  carbon  to  live  in  and  beautiful  to  behold, 
dioxide  and  expel  oxygen  as  a  waste  but  they  have  a  more  vital  relation- 
product.,  This  is  one  illustration  of  ship  to  man  in  addition  to  the  ser- 
the  interdependence  of  plant  and  vices  already  mentioned.  We  learned 
animal  life.  in  article  I  that  the  earth  is  com- 

In  addition  to  oxygen  the  hxmian  posed   of   94   different  elements  or 

body  must  be  supplied  with  other  different  kinds  of  matter.  To  grow, 

elements  and  compounds  in  order  to  plants    draw    minerals    and    water 

sustain  life  and  regulate  body  pro-  from  the  earth,  carbon  dioxide  from 

cesses;  and  to  support  growth  and  the  air,  and  energy  from  the  sun, 

activity.  Food  constitutes  those  sub-  and  convert  these  raw  materials  by 

stances  which  will  effect  the  above  a  process  known  as  photosynthesis 

composition.  into  plant  tissue.  Man  eats  the  plants 

Chemically  each  food  may  be  and  the  products  of,  or  flesh  of  ani- 
classified  according  to  its  nutrient  mals  which  ate  the  plants.  Man  could 
composition.  Nutrients  of  impor-  not  survive  were  he  solely  dependent 
tance  to  the  body  include  proteins,  upon  the  elements  as  they  are  found 
carbohydrates  (sugars  and  starches) ,  in  the  earth.  The  plant  is  a  process- 
fats,  minerals,  vitamins,  and  water,  ing  factory  converting  crude  sub- 
These    substances    must    be    made  stances  into  compound  forms  which 
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can  be  readily  digested,  assimilated 
and  used  by  the  body  for  fuel,  to 
build  muscle,  nerves,  bone,  blood, 
etc. 

Progressing  in  our  comparison  of 
body  structure  and  operation  to  that 
of  a  machine  as  suggested  in  article 
II,  we  find  that  as  gasoline  is  burned 
in  the  cylinders  of  an  automobile, 
energy  is  released  providing  power 
to  move  the  machine.  The  first  nu- 
tritional need  of  the  body  is  for 
energy.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  energy  in  the  body'  to  support 
the  processes  of  circulation,  respi- 
ration, digestion  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  muscle  tone.  There  is  addi- 
tional energy  required  to  support 
work.  Every  move  of  the  body  is 
work  and  involves  a  transfer  of 
energy.  The  more  vigorous  the  ac- 
tion, the  more  energy  that  is  used. 
Foods  supply  this  necessary  energy. 

Carbohydrates  (sugars  and 
starches)  and  fats  are  known  as  fuel 
foods.  The  body  depends  upon  these 
types  of  food  for  its  principle  ener- 
gy supply.  However,  in  poorly  bal- 
anced or  inadequate  diets,  protein 
may  be  diverted  as  a  building  food 
and  be  used  to  supply  energy.  Con- 
versely, if  more  food  is  eaten  than 
is  needed  by  the  body,  whether  it  is 
carbohydrate,  fat,  or  protein,  it  is 
converted  and  stored  as  fat  to  be 
used  later  as  a  source  of  energy 
should  body  activity  so  demand. 
When  a  person  loses  weight,  body 
fat  is  drawn  from  storage  areas  and 
used  by  the  tissues  to  provide  ener- 
gy. In  circumstances  of  extended 
starvation,  muscle  tissues  are  also 
sacrificed  to  the  energy  demand  of 
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the  body.  The  emaciated  populace 
of  war  torn  countries  have  literally 
consumed  themselves  in  an  effort  to 
live. 

The  second  nutritional  demand  of 
the  body  is  for  protein  or  building 
materials.  Unlike  a  machine,  the 
body  is  its  own  mechanic  if  the  pro- 
per building  materials  are  provided 
in  the  diet.  Worn  out  tissues  can  be 
repaired  and  new  ones  fabricated  or 
made.  Proteins,  minerals  and  water 
are  used  in  the  growing  body  to 
build  new  tissues  and  in  the  body  of 
the  adult  to  repair  or  replace  worn 
tissues.  The  miracle  of  growth  is  a 
great  phenomenon  of  life.  Milk, 
eggs,  cheese,  meat,  fish,  poultry  are 
the  best  sources  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
tein needed  by  the  body.  Whole 
grains,  dry  beans  and  nuts  also  fur- 
nish desirable  proteins. 

Growth  is  a  process  which  never 
ceases  as  long  as  the  body  lives.  Even 
in  the  adult  a  constant  replacement 
of  worn  tissues  takes  place.  Calcium 
in  the  bones  and  teeth  is  replaced 
at  surprisingly  frequent  intervals. 
While  the  repaired  tissues  of  the 
adult  body  have  the  same  compara- 
tive value  of  a  repaired  garment  to 
a  new  one,  the  ability  of  the  body 
to  heal  tissues  injured  by  cutting 
or  bruising  and  to  mend  broken 
bones  is  indeed  remarkable.  The  ma- 
terials needed  to  accomplish  these 
repairs  must  either  be  in  storage 
within  the  body  or  be  supplied  from 
the  food  being  eaten.  Often  doctors 
will  prescribe  supplementary  calci- 
um for  patients  with  broken  bones. 
It  is  just  as  imperative  that  adults 
select  foods  which  provide  all  essen- 
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tial  nutrients  as  it  is  for  a  growing  or  thiamin,  regulates  the  use  of  car- 
child  or  youth  to  have  a  diet  rich  in  bohydrates  in  the  body.  Vitamin  A 
protein,  minerals,  vitamins  and  in  is  a  chain  compound  in  the  process 
energy  foods.  of  sight.  Iodine  is  the  essential  min- 
During  the  war  the  governments  eral  in  thyroxine,  the  hormone  which 
of  almost  every  European  country  governs  speed  of  body  function, 
provided,  whenever  supplies  were  Anemia  is  a  common  disease  which 
available,  more  nourishing  foods  for  develops  when  the  mineral  iron  is 
children  under  eight  years  of  age,  absent  from  the  diet  or  the  body  is 
for  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers  so  handicapped  that  it  is  unable  to 
and  for  hospital  patients.  A  very  use  the  iron  being  supplied  in  the 
recent  survey  of  the  nutritional  diet.  There  are  other  compounds 
well-being  of  children  in  Europe  with  equally  important  functions. 
shows  the  eight  to  twenty-year-old  No  tissue  can  survive  without 
group  the  most  severely  affected  of  water.  Both  hard  and  soft  tissues 
the  entire  population.  Stunted  contain  water.  Between  65%  and 
growth,  depressed  mental  develop-  70%  of  total  body  weight  is  water. 
ment  and  an  increase  of  tuberculosis  Death  results  more  quickly  from 
among  these  young  people  tells  a  lack  of  water  than  from  lack  of 
pitiable  story  and  emphasizes  the  food. 
great   need   of   this   group   for   en-  p^^^^    ^^^^^   .^    necessary  in   the 

nched  and  abundant  rood.  ,     ,  r  r 

~,      ,     J       ,-1  ,  .  t  body  as  a  source  or  energy,  tor;  raw 

The   body,  like  a  macmne,   also  .  ,    r  i  •  i     •  l 

^     ^  1       r     ^_  materials  from  which  tissues  may  be 

requires  a  constant  supply  of  com-  ,         ,  .  «      i  •  i 

J       I,-  u  ^       1^-4  ^ <-^^l  made  and  for  compounds  which  reg- 

pounds  which  regulate  and  control        ,11  ... 

u    1  T  ^  -1  •  ulate  body  activities, 

body  processes.  In  a  motor,  oil  is  a  ' 

lubricant  and  regulator.. A  machine  To  live,  a  person  must  eat.  To  be 

operated   without    an   adequate    oil  adequately  nourished,  a  person  must 

supply  destroys  itself.  A  body  main-  e^t  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of 

tained  on  an  inadequate  diet  loses  food.   Every  person  is  individually 

its  efficiency,  growth  is  stunted  and  responsible  for  learning  what  kinds 

mentality  dulled.  Vitamins,  minerals  and  quantities  of  food  are  essential 

and  water  are  the  nutrients  which  to  the  wholesome  development  and 

regulate  the  body.  It  is  well  estab-  preservation  of  his  own  body.  An 

lished  that  Vitamin  D  is  indispens-  understanding  of  body  function  and 

able  in  regulating  the  processes  of  needs  can  be  of  material  assistance 

bone  growth.  Similarly,  Vitamin  B^,  to  a  healthful  life. 


Of  all  manifestations  of  power,  restraint  impresses  men  most, 

— Thucydides 
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VIII.  My  First  Mission  (Continued) 

lyioNDAY,    June    15,    183  5.     Wt 
started  and  traveled  3  3   miles. 
We  asked  at  1 6  houses  without  being 
able  to   get   anything  to  eat,   and 
were  often  insulted.  The  road  was 
so  very  hilly  and  muddy  that  we  had 
to  walk  most  of  the  way  over  shoe 
in  mud  and  water.  We,  crossed  the 
line  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
at  the  first  house  we  called  for  some 
supper.  We  were  made  welcome  and 
directed  to  Father  Burdick's  at  Busti, 
Chautauqua  County,  3  miles  distant. 
We   gave   out  an  appointment   for 
the  next  day,  when  Lyman  Smith 
preached  and  I  followed  him,  and 
closed.  We  returned  to  try  it  again 
the  next  day  and  I  preached  but  was 
so  embarrassed  I  could  not  see  the 
congregation;  it  seemed   as   though 
%   thick   fog   was  before  my  eyes. 
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Father  Burdick's  people  treated  us 
very  kindly  and  many  of  the  people 
were    pleased   with   our   preaching. 
We  left  them  on  Monday  morning 
and  traveled  30  miles,  gave  out  an 
appointment  and  preached  in   the 
evening,  at  a  private  house,  which 
was  filled.  In  the  morning  we  walked 
on  and  at  night  we  had  much  diffi- 
culty to  get  a  place  to  stay,  being 
refused  twelve  times;  but  finally  we 
found  quarters  at  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  near  Farmers ville.  On 
the  road  from  that  place  to  Rushford 
we  were  very  particular  to  tell  the 
people  where  we  asked  for  enter- 
tainment our  business  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  the  despised  peo- 
ple we  represented,  for  we  were  de- 
termined  to   stay   with   no  person 
without  they  fully  understood  who 
we  were,  as  we  really  felt  that  we 
had  rather  lay  out  of  doors  or  go 
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hungry  than  eat  with  a  man  who 
would  not  entertain  a  Latter-day 
Saint.  On  this  occasion  near  Ellicott- 
ville,  Cattaraugus  County  we  called 
on  a  Presbyterian  minister;  he  in- 
sulted us,  as  was  almost  universally 
the  case  with  clergymen,  or  those 
of  high  standing  in  any  of  the  sec- 
tarian churches.  We  arrived  in  the 
morning  at  the  house  of  Brother 
Frasier  Eaton  at  Rushford,  Alegany 
County,  New  York,  and  found 
Bishop  Edward  Partridge  and  Father 
Isaac  Morley.  Here  we  rested  and 
got  our  clothes  washed. 

Friday,  June  26.  We  arrived 
about  noon  at  Caneadea  Township, 
where  we  gave  out  an  appointment 
for  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
circulated  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  scholars.  The  school  house 
was  large  and  commodious.  Many 
came  to  hear,  and  among  the  rest  a 
Universalist  priest  named  John  San- 
ford.  Pie  opposed  us,  and  I  an- 
swered him  in  his  speeches  at  the  last 
of  which  he  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 
We  then  gave  notice  of  two  meet- 
ings the  next  Sabbath,  one  at  Bel- 
fast and  the  other  in  the  school 
house  where  we  then  were.  We 
thought  we  were  doing  well  for  the 
first  debate;  it  was  my  birthday,  I 
being  eighteen  years  old. 

Sunday,  June  28.  On  the  Sab- 
bath, June  28th,  We  attended  meet- 
ing in  the  school  house  and  then  went 
at  4  o'clock  to  the  meeting  at 
Belfast.  The  house  was  large  and 
well  filled.  We  preached  and  closed 
our  meeting,  when  Elder  Evans,  A 
Baptist  minister,  arose  and  with  a 
long  face  and  holy  sectarian  tone. 


said  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  say  that  the 
Priesthood  and  authority  had  been 
handed  down  through  the  Waldenses 
into  the  Baptist  Church,  and  made 
many  other  like  remarks.  I  chal- 
lenged him  to  prove  his  assertions, 
but  he  left  the  house.  When  we 
came  out  the  congregation  was 
mostly  standing  at  the  door  and  as 
I  learned  were  nearly  all  Baptists. 
A  young  man  set  a  large  dog  at  me 
saying,  "Here,  Wolf,  this  fellow  has 
the  most  brass,  take  hold  of  him." 
The  Holy  Elder  and  congregation 
laughed  heartily  at  the  sport.  Some 
Universalists  said  they  had  heard  the 
minister  say,  "There  lyas  nothing 
so  pleasing  in  this  world  as  to  make 
him  laugh."  It  is  probable  he  never 
expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  dog  set  upon  a  Mormon 
preachers.  Elder  Evans  was  about 
45  years  of  age,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  very  pious  man, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  grave  bearing  that  character  had 
he  never  heard  the  fullness  of  the 
gospel,  and  taken  part  in  the  above- 
named  incident. 

In  the  morning  we  crossed  the 
Genesee  River,  passed  through  Ang- 
elica, called  on  a  man  named  Hog- 
land  who  procured  the  school  house 
and  gave  out  an  appointment  for 
us  to  preach  in  the  evening.  A 
Baptist  deacon  went  immediately 
and  locked  up  the  house.  Mr. 
Hoglund,  on  hearing  this,  sent  no- 
tice to  the  neighbors  that  the  house 
would  be  opened  for  preaching  at 
the  hour  named.  The  Deacon,  find- 
ing that  the  door  would  be  broken 
open,  surrendered  the  key.  We  tar- 
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ried  all  night  with  Mr.  Hawley  who 
treated  us  kindly. 

Wednesday,  July  1.  We  went  to 
Baker's  Bridge,  procured  the  school 
house,  preached  in  the  evening  and 
were  opposed  by  Elder  Sweet,  a 
Sabbatarian  minister,  and  a  Metho- 
dist minister  named  Crandall.  When 
we  bore  testimony  to  them,  they 
ridiculed  us,  teUing  us,  in  answer 
to  our  testimony  that  we  knew  the 
reUgion  we  taught  to  be  true, 
that  we  would  not  know  as  much 
five  years  hence;  but  the  Lord  has 
spared  my  life  long  enough  to 
prove  them  both  false  prophets. 

From  Baker's  Bridge  we  went  to 
Greenwood,  Steuben  County,  where 
we  arrived  next  day.  On  our  way 
we  called  at  several  places  for  din- 
ner and  were  refused.  At  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thatcher,  near  Andover 
Corners,  on  asking  for  refreshment, 
they  declared  they  had  no  bread 
and  nothing  cooked  in  the  house, 
and  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
bake  bread  for  us.  They  afterwards 
reported  that  they  had  plenty  of 
bread,  but  they  would  not  give  it 
to  the  Mormons.  About  six  weeks 
after  this  we  preached  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  on  passing  by  the 
house,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Pendleton,  who  had  heard 
them  tell  the  circumstance  of  turn- 
ing the  Mormon  preachers  empty 
away  when  they  had  bread  enough, 
he  exclaimed  to  a  bystander,  "That- 
cher's folks  turned  away  the  boys 
with  the  excuse  that  they  had  no 
bread,  when  they  had  plenty,  and 
God  Almighty  has  sent  a  frost  and 
destroyed  all  their  corn,  so  they'll 
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have  no  bread  next  year,  sure 
enough."  (We  being  so  young  were 
known  in  that  country  by  the 
name  of  the  Mormon  boys.)  The 
fact  was,  that  a  streak  of  frost 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  had 
completely  killed  all  the  corn  and 
other  grain  on  Thatcher's  farm, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood 
untouched. 

There  was  in  Greenwood  a 
small  branch  of  the  Church  built  up 
by  Elders  David  Foot  and  Josiah 
Richardson  who  resided  there.  We 
labored  with  them  for  some  time. 
We  preached  in  Wood  Hall,  Jasper, 
Canisteo,  Addison,  Andover  and 
other  places  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  preached  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate by  the  fireside  and  baptized 
eight,  notwithstanding  we  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  Methodists.  The  first 
persons  I  baptized  were  Joseph  Lish 
and  wife.  A  Methodist  preacher 
named  Bell  proffered  to  exchange 
my  license  for  a  Methodist  Elder's 
license,  declaring  himself  fully  au- 
thorized by  his  brethren  to  do  so, 
after  which  I  gave  him  a  lesson  on 
the  difference  between  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  a  servant  of  the 
devil  preaching  for  lucre  and  popu- 
larity, which  I  presume  he  will 
remember  in  the  day  of  the  re- 
surrection. He  took  great  pains,  in 
connection  with  his  brethren,  to 
circulate  false  reports  to  injure  us. 

We  lived  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  time  with  Brothers  John  P. 
Barnard  and  Moses  Clawson.  The 
country  was  rough  and  mountain- 
ous, the  people  living  mostly  in  the 
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valleys.  We  preached  in  the  valley 
of  the  Canisteo  River;  were  kindly 
entertained  by  Nathan  Stephens  of 
Canisteo,  and  also  by  Mr.  Helmer 
of  Addison,  who  opened  his  barn 
for  us  to  preach  in,  and  on  being 
informed  that  some  religious  persons 
designed  to  interrupt  our  meeting, 
swore  he  would  attend  meeting 
himself  and  he'd  be  damned  if  he 
did  not  break  the  head  of  anybody 
that  interrupted  us.  Though  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  roughest  men 
in  the  county,  yet  he  preserved  per- 
fect order  in  the  meeting. 

At  Wood  Hall  Brothers  McMines 
and  family  were  baptized.  Several 
persons  about  the  neighborhood 
were  very  hostile.  A  young  mani 
named  Rosier  was  taken  violently 
ill  with  fever;  his  friends  sent  for 
a  doctor  who  dosed  him  for  som^ 
time  then  gave  him  up  to  die.  He, 
being  a  member  of  the  Church,  sent 
for  Brother  Lyman  Smith  and  my- 
self. The  rumor  was  immediately 
circulated  in  the  neighborhood  that 
the  Mormon  Elders  were  going  tp 
heal  him.  When  we  reached  the 
house  we  found  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors gathered  together  to  see  the 
miracle,  or  ridicule  our  failure.  We 
had  asked  the  Lord  in  a  secret, 
place  to  direct  us.  When  we  en- 
tered the  sick  man's  room  we  bowed 
down  on  our  knees  and  both  of  us 
prayed  for  his  restoration.  We  felt; 
much  oppressed  by  the  spirit  of 
wicked  people  who  filled  the  house. 
We  then  laid  our  hands  upon  him 
and  rebuked  his  fever  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  he  was  im- 
mediately healed.   The  people  were 


astonished;  some  said  the  devil 
healed  him,  for  the  Lord  did  not  do 
such  things  in  our  day.  Others 
said  the  young  man  was  cheating 
the  people,  and  others  said  those 
boys  understood  magic. 

Brother  Lyman  Smith,  my  trav- 
eling companion,  had  some  relatives 
living  in  Verona,  Oneida  County, 
and  desired  to  visit  them,  and  as  our 
mission  was  indefinitely  to  the  East 
we  started  in  that  direction.  We 
passed  through  Bath  and  traveled  3 
miles  towards  Crooked  Lake,  ob- 
tained a  school  house  and  preached, 
and  stayed  overnight  with  the 
tavernkeeper.  In  the  morning  he 
made  us  welcome  and  gave  us  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  We  proceeded 
to  Tyrone  village,  gave  out  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  meeting  house  and 
although  the  trustees  had  given  us, 
the  liberty  of  the  meeting  house,  it 
was  shut,  and  the  people  assembled 
in  a  large  school  house.  After  we 
had  done  preaching  Mr.  De  La  Van, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  from  Ham- 
ondsfort  got  up  and  told  the  con- 
gregation that  he  wished  us  to  in- 
terpret an  unknown  tongue.  He  re- 
peated a  sentence  or  two  of  hog 
latin  and  declared  it  to  be  an  un- 
known tongue  and  the  words  of  the 
living  God,  and  called  upon  us  to 
interpret.  I  told  him  "Paul  said  if 
any  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
pray  that  he  may  interpret,  and  if 
no  interoreter  is  present  he  had  bet- 
ter be  silent."  Upon  that  he  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  rage  growing  more 
angry  as  he  proceeded.  Says  he,  "If 
these  men  preach  the  truth  let  them 
raise  all  the  dead  which  have  been 
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buried  in  our  burying  yard  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  when  we  see  ouri 
friends  walking  in  the  street,  whom 
we  have  known   to  have  been  five; 
years   dead   we   will   believe;    or   if 
these  young  men  will  take  one  of 
the  mountains  out  of  Tyrone  and 
throw  it  into  Crooked  Lake,  we  will 
all  believe.  No  we  won't  either  for  it 
would  spoil   the  navigation  of  our 
steamboats."    We  visited  the  town, 
of  Jersey  and  preached  in  the  Six 
Nation  school  house.    John  Butler, 
a   Methodist   minister,   attacked   us 
and  we  had  a  considerable  debate, 
which  ended  by  one  of  his  principle 
members  rising  and  telling  him  he 
had  better  be  in  other  business  than 
fighting  against  the  Word  of  God. 
We  visited  Irelandville  and  preached 
several  times   in  different  parts  of 
the  township.   I  was  taken  sick  with 
fever.     I  stopped   at  the   house  o£ 
Richard   More,    a   member  of    the 
Church,  who  had  been  baptized  in 
Pennsylvania   and   stopped   in   that; 
country,  not  having  faith  enough 
to  go  to  Zion.    They  seemed  kind 
to  rnfe  bvit  reproached  me  for  my 
wickedness    and    said    it    was    evi- 


dent that  I  was  guilty  of  some  very 
great  sin,  or  I  would  not  be  sick.  My 
partner,    in    company    with    Elder 
Lewis    Rob  bins,    who    cross'rd    our 
path  on   a   mission   East,   went    to 
Havanna    at    the    head   of    Seneca 
Lake,  attempted  to  preach,  but  was 
interrupted  by  men  throwing  hard 
apples   at   them,   the   brethren  still 
preaching.     The   rowdies  blew   out 
their  candles  and  kicked  up  a  gen- 
eral  row.   As    the   Elders   left   the 
house     they    were    pelted    with    a 
shower  of  mud,  and  as  they  passed 
over  the  bridge  the  mob  attempted 
to  put  Bro.  Lyman  Smith  into  the 
stream,  but  he  was  too  expert  for 
them.    An  infidel  opened  his  door, 
welcomed   them   in,   and   protected 
them  from  the  infuriated  mob  of 
professing  Christians.  They  left  the 
town   very   early   in   the   morning. 
When    they    came    to    Irelandville 
they  were  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  mud  which  was  dried  on 
their  clothes;  they  cut  a  sorry  fig- 
ure.   Brother  Robbins  proceeded  o*-" 
his  mission  with  Elder  Stephen  Win- 
cheister,    his    traveling    companion. 
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Much  of  the  richness  of  experience  depends  upon  looking  back  to 
vividly  joyful  memories.  I  find  that  the  recollections  which  people  seem 
to  iretain  of  alcoholic  sprees  are  muggy  and  repulsive  to  them. 

Many  drinkers  defend  alcohol  as  a  means  of  obtaining  thrilling  ex- 
citement. But  I  shall  find  my  thrills  by  keeping  my  mind  keen,  my  body 
vigorous,  my  memories  delightful,  my  friendships  sound,  and  myself  free 
from  enslavement  to  habit-forming  drugs  like  alcohol. — Hornell  Hart,  in 
international  Sttident.  By  permission  of  publishers. 
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HPHE  following  item  in  my 
father's  journal  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  interview  of  which  he 
speaks.  Although  I  was  very  young 
at  the  time,  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me. 

Sunday,  March  23rd,  1884.  "I 
had  an  interesting  meeting  with  my 
children  this  morning.  Read  them 
a  portion  of  the  new  translation 
'The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,'  that  por- 
tion pertaining  to  Cain  loving 
Satan  more  than  God."  (Book  of 
Moses,  chapter  5.)  "I  commented 
upon  it  and  interrogated  them 
closely  concerning  their  lives.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  interview." 

This  talk  was  more  serious  and 
perhaps  more  severe  than  usual. 
Later  on  the  reaction  of  some  of  the 
boys  came  to  Father's  attention.  It 
was  sometimes  disconcerting,  and 
often  amusing  and  almost  uncanny 


the  way  he  found  out  things  about 
us.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  boys,  I 
think  he  was  the  chief  culprit, 
said  impulsively,  "Wasn't  that  a 
wonderful  meeting?  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  that  talk  of  Father's 
for  fifty  dollars." 

"I  guess  we  needed  it  and  it 
ought  to  do  us  good.  I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  him  to  have  talked 
like  that  to  us  for  fifty  dollars,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  boys  who  was 
not  implicated. 

Having  heard  of  the  conversa- 
tion, Father  said  to  the  emotional 
one,  "I  hear  that  you  enjoyed  my 
talk  to  you  on  Sunday,  and  that  it 
was  worth  fifty  dollars  to  you.  If 
you  feel  it  was  worth  that  much,  I'd 
be  glad  to  have  you  pay  me."  The 
startled  look  on  his  son's  face  made 
Father  smile.  Fifty  dollars  in  those 
days    was    a    fabulous   sum.     "You 
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can  pay  me,  my  son,  by  being  a  good 
boy.  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  you 
keep  your  promise  to  me." 

When  my  father  heard  that  I 
was  called  to  teach  a  junior  class  in 
Farmer's  Ward  Sunday  School,  he 
gave  me  some  wise  counsel. 

"You    have    assumed    a    serious 
obhgation,"  he  said,  "in  taking  that 
position.    Teaching  young  children 
the  ways   of  God  is   a   grave   re- 
sponsibility. But  with  careful  study 
and  prayerful  effort,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  A1-, 
ways  consider  the  effect   you  will 
have  upon  your  class.    Children  are 
impressionable  and  observant.  Make 
yourself  attractive  by  being  always 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  neat  and  well 
groomed.    Such  things   may  mean 
either  success  or  failure.   Be  sincere, 
And  above  all,  teach  the  gospel  as 
you  have   been  taught   it.    Teach 
them  the  story  of  Joseph  Smith.  It 
is  sacred  and  most  interesting.    If 
you   are   a   good  teacher   you  will 
make  your  pupils  understand  and 
love  the  gospel,  its  truth  and  beauty. 
Impressions  on  young  minds  often 
endure  throughout  life.  Never  miss 
a  session  without  telling  them  some- 
thing of  the  Prophet  Joseph.  Teach-, 
ing   the   gospel   is   the    mission  of 
every  member  of  our  Church.  That 
is  particularly  true  of  teachers  in 
Sunday  School.  But  no  Latter-day 
Saint  meeting  should  ever  be  dis- 
missed without  the  name  of  Joseph 
Smith  being  mentioned,  and  thanks 
being  given  for  the  restoration  of 
the  gospel,  and  for  our  membership 
in  the  Church." 

While  Father  was  speaking  of  my 
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being  amiable  and  neat,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  circumstance  that 
happened  when  I  was  a  very  little 
girl.  My  mother  and  her  children 
were  living  at  that  time  in  the 
"log  house."  When  Father  came 
home  one  night  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  tantrum.  One  look  from  him 
was  enough  to  quiet  me.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  look  in  the  mirror.  The 
face  that  stared  back  at  me  with 
flaming  cheeks,  towsled  hair,  and 
wild  eyes,  was  as  much  a  shock  to 
me  as  it  had  been  to  my  father. 
When  I  had  washed  my  face  and 
smoothed  my  hair,  I  returned  to  him 
with  a  smile. 

"Why  here's  a  nice  Uttle  girl," 
he  said,  "Who  looked  like  a  naughty 
little  witch  a  few  minutes  ago." 
Then  he  took  me  on  his  lap  and  said 
seriously,  "You  want  to  be  a  lady 
when  you  grow  up,  don't  you?" 

I  answered  quickly,  "Oh  yes. 
Pa." 

"Well  then,"  he  continued,  "you 
ought  to  begin  trying  to  be  one 
now  while  you  are  small.  If  you're 
not  careful  you'll  be  grown  up  be- 
fore you  are  a  lady  and  that  would 
be  too  bad." 

One  of  my  fondest  recollections 
of  my  father  was  when  he  apolog- 
ized to  me  for  something  he  had 
said.  I  learned  then  that  a  sense  of 
justice  and  the  ability  to  see  and 
acknowledge  a  fault  in  one's  self 
are  part  of  greatness.  Father  had 
hurt  my  feelings  so  severely  at  this 
time  that  I  had  hurried  away, 
ashamed  to  let  him  see  me  cry.  It 
was  in  front  of  the  farmhouse,  and 
he  was  just  leaving  for  an  impor- 
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tant  meeting.  He  had  no  time  to 
call  me  back  nor  follow  me  up  when 
he  saw  how  I  felt.  I  was  working 
for  my  brother  Abram  at  that  time, 
in  the  Deseret  News  office.  I  had 
an  early  appointment  the  morning 
after  this  occurence.  As  I  was; 
hurrying  to  catch  the  "old  Dinky," 
the  only  street  car  down  our  way 
at  that  time,  Father  was  watching 
for  me  from  his  bedroom  window 
in  the  farmhouse.  He  called  me  to 
come  upstairs.  He  told  me  how  sorry 
he  was  at  having  hurt  my  feelings. 
His  tenderness,  sincerity,  and  hum- 
ility touched  me  deeply.  I  think 
that  I  never  loved  and  respecte4 
my  father  more  than  after  that 
precious  interview.  And  I  was 
ashamed  that  I  had  not  understood 
and  trusted  him. 

Returning  to  the  journal  w€> 
find  this  interesting  entry:  "Met 
at  the  President's  oflSce.  .  .  .  There 
were  present  President  Taylor,  my- 
self, and  Joseph  F.  Smith  of  the, 
First  Presidency,  and  Brothers 
Woodruff,  Richards,  Young,  Car- 
rington,  and  Wells.  ...  I  broached 
the  subject  of  genealogies.  ...  I 
said  that  we  should  have  a  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  historian's 
office,  where  correspondence  could 
be  maintained  with  the  societies  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  from 
which  the  Saints  could  obtain  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  procuring  their  genea- 
logies. At  the  present  time  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  money  being  spent^ 
by  persons  going  to  Europe  with 
very  inadequate  results,  because  of 
lack  of  familiarity  with   the   best 


methods   of  obtaining   genealogical 
information." 

March  28th,  1884.  "I  accompa- 
nied Presidents  Taylor  and  Smith, 
Brothers  Woodruff  and  Lorenzo 
Snow  to  the  residence  of  Brother 
Heber  J.  Grant  who  is  very  low." 

March  30th,  1884.  "I  went  with 
Brother  D.  H.  Wells  to  Brother 
Heber  J.  Grant's.  He  had  sent  word 
that  he  wanted  some  of  us  to  an- 
oint him.  I  anointed  him  from  his 
head  to  his  feet.  We  then  admin- 
istered to  him.  .  .  .  Brother  Grant's 
condition  is  precarious,  and  it  will 
require  careful  nursing  and  the  bles- 
sing of  God  to  restore  him  to 
health." 

Father's  faith  was  sublime.  It 
was  his  mighty  faith  that  brought 
him  the  many  blessings  he  had  in  his 
life.  But  he  had  some  very  deep 
sorrows  also.  He  and  Aunt  EHza- 
beth  had  lost  five  children  in  in- 
fancy. When  their  son  David  was 
born.  Father  had  nine  other  living 
children.  While  he  was  still  a  tiny 
baby  David  became  very  ill.  The 
gentle  Httle  soul  seemed  to  have 
been  permitted  to  inhabit  a  human 
form  for  only  a  brief  time.  As  his 
parents  watched  over  him  his 
breathing  became  more  and  more 
faint,  until  finally  it  stopped.  The 
child  was  pronounced  dead.  The 
grief  of  the  mother  was  tragic. 
Even  Father,  while  believing  ab- 
solutely in  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
God,  felt  that  this  boy,  a  child  of 
promise,  was  not  destined  to  die. 
Mingled  with  the  desperation  of  his 
sorrow  was  his  intense  faith.  Kneel- 
— More  on  page  428 
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DAPHNE    JEMMETT 


(Author's  note:  This  is  a  true  account  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  my  mother,  Mrs.  Martha 
Porter,  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  who  is  still  alive 
and  at  seventy-nine  remembers  it  clearly.  Her 
life  has  been  one  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  but 
it  has  never  made   her  bitter.) 

p'vER  since  the  early  days  of  the 
pioneers,  the  word  "Geroni- 
mo,"  has  been  one  to  conjure  with. 
When  I  was  young,  mothers  used  it 
as  a  "boogie"  word  to  scare  the  chil- 
dren into  being  good.  During  the 
war  it  was  used  by  the  paratroopers 
as  a  battle  cry  as  they  took  the  final 
plunge  down  into  enemy  territory. 
Whether  the  word  as  used  by  the 
paratroopers  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  memory  of  the  Indian  warrior 
chieftain,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  know 
that  for  me  it  still  has  the  quality 
that  caused  me  to  shudder,  when  as 
a  child  I  would  hear  tales  of  his  cruel 
and  violent  deeds. 

Though  less  widely  known  and 
now  nearly  lost  to  memory,  one  of 
his  henchmen  was  just  as  terrifying 
to  the  youngsters  of  those  perilous 
times.  Kidd  Apache  was  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Geronimo's  band,  a 
notorious  outlaw  in  his  own  right. 
With  a  price  on  his  head,  "dead  or 
alive,"  he  scoured  the  country  in 
southern  Utah  and  Arizona  during 
the  time  the  Apaches  were  giving 
so  much  trouble  to  the  people  of 
those  territories. 

Tales  of  his  numerous  and  wicked 
raids  against  the  settlers,  wherein 
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murder  and  rape  were  the  usual  end- 
ing, were  enough  to  make  a  man's 
hair  rise  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
or  to  make  a  woman's  heart  grow 
cold  in  terror. 

At  the  time  of  our  story — a  time 
that  cannot  be  told  with  accuracy — 
a  small  sawmill  was  operated  by  a 
few  men  in  the  mountains  between 
Pinedale,  Arizona,  and  Camp  A- 
pache,  where  our  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  protect  the  people  from 
the  constant  depredations  of  the  still 
hostile  people  of  the  Apache  nation. 

A  mountain  trail  near  the  mill  was 
often  used  by  the  Indians  to  go  to 
Pinedale  to  do  their  trading. 

Here  Martha  cooked  for  the  mill- 
hands,  cared  for  Baby  Mark,  and 
sometimes  watched  her  husband  and 
the  others  fell  the  huge  pines  to  feed 
the  hungry  mill. 

The  men  had  all  finished  their 
dinner,  that  is  all  but  Old  Tom.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Pinedale  with 
provisions  and  sat  finishing  his  din- 
ner and  telling  Martha  the  news 
from  the  town. 

"Yep,  they  say  the  Gov'ment's 
offered  a  reward  for  Kidd,  dead  er 
alive.  Some  figure  he's  ap-ta-be  in 
these  parts,  too.  Me,  though,  I  don't 
think  it's  likely,  with  the  soldiers 
so  dern  close."  The  old  man  stirred 
his  tea  slowly,  enjoying  the  relaxa- 
tion. "This  here  stuff's  sure  good. 
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Seems  to  me  I  never  did  see  anyone 
could  fix  spearmint  tea  so  good  as 
you  do.  Now  if  ye'II  cut  me  another 
slice  of  that  there  salt-rising  bread 

He  spread  the  bread  with  molasses 
and  took  a  huge  bite  in  evident  en- 
joyment. "But  gettin'  back  ta  the 
Kid — they'll  git  'im;  they's  soldiers 
all  over  the  whole  dern  country." 
He  drank  the  rest  of  the  spearmint 
tea,  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  a  gnarled  old  hand. 

"I  kinda  hate  thinking  about  it," 
confessed  Martha,  as  she  rocked  the 
baby  slowly  in  her  arms.  "I  guess 
there  couldn't  be  anyone  more  cruel 
than  he  is.  But  why,  Tom?  What  do 
you  suppose  makes  them — Kidd  and 
Geronimo  and  the  other  bad  ones — 
what  makes  them  that  way,  killing 
innocent  people,  people  who  have 
never  done  anything  at  all?"  Martha 
hated  to  think  ill  of  anyone  and  was 
always  hunting  excuses. 

"Wa-a-11,"  drawled  Old  Tom, 
"Ya  do  hear  as  how  Geronimo's  fam- 
ily was  massacreed  by  some  dern  fool 
whites,  though  that  wuz  probably 
gettin'  even  fer  what  some  other  In- 
jtin  did.  It's  kinda  funny  in  a  way, 
things  like  that  go  on  an'  on.  Fer 
instance,  I  hurt  some  Injun  some 
way — well,  if  he  can't  git  even  with 
me,  he  tries  to  git  even  with  some 
other  white  instead,  an'  that  white 
gits  even  with  some  other  Injun  to 
pay  fer  that,  an'  that  Injun  gits  even 
with  another  white,  an'  so  on  an'  so 
on."  Old  Tom  waved  his  hand  in  an 
all-expansive  gesture.  "  'Till  every 
Injun  hates  every  white,  an'  every 
white  hates  every  Injun." 


The  baby  was  fast  asleep  now,  so 
Martha  laid  him  down  in  the  cradle 
and  covered  him  lightly. 

"Is  that  what  is  wrong  with  Kidd, 
too?" 

"Wa-all,  I  don't  rightly  know. 
Nobody  told  me  'bout  it  if  'twas, 
could  be,  gal,  could  be." 

He  swallowed  the  last  of  his  food 
hastily.  "Jimmy,  I've  gotta  be  a- 
gittin'  along.  The  others'll  be  won- 
derin'  if  I'm  figurin'  on  eatin'  all  the 
grub  I  brung  in." 

He  picked  up  a  rifle  from  behind 
the  door  and  looked  it  over,  finding 
it  to  his  liking,  he  turned  again  to 
face  the  young  woman.  "Don't  ya 
fret  though,  gal.  Ya  jist  let  out  a 
holler  an'  we'll  be  right  here,"  He 
smiled  on  her  kindly,  "We  don't 
figure  on  lettin'  anything  happen  ta 
our  cook;  'specially  as  long  as  she 
kin  make  salt-risin'  bread  like  you 
kin." 

The  cook-shack  consisted  of  one 
small  room,  with  a  small  window 
cut  in  each  of  the  two  ends.  As  Mar- 
tha turned  from  watching  the  re- 
treating man,  the  opposite  window 
came  Into  her  range  of  vision;  there 
standing  at  ease  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful horse  she  had  ever  seen — a  glis- 
tening bay,  with  silver  trimmings  on 
saddle  and  bridle  glistening  in  the 
sunshine. 

Rarely  was  such  splendor  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  frontier.  None  but 
the  wealthy  could  afford  such  mag- 
nificence, and  wealthy  people  were 
non-existent  here.  Perplexed  and 
worried,  Martha  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  light  movement  as  a 
figure  slipped  quietly  through  the 
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door.  It  was  not  until  the  door 
closed  softly  that  she  turned  from 
studying  the  horse  and  saw,  to  her 
consternation,  an  Indian  warrior 
standing  with  his  back  against  the 
closed  door.  Standing  with  arms 
folded,  the  red  man  was  the  picture 
of  barbaric  ferocity.  His  clothes 
were  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
dirty  beyond  description,  but  Mar- 
tha was  not  conscious  of  that.  What 
held  her  gaze  and  pushed  all  thought 
of  everything  else  from  her  mind 
was  his  weapons.  A  wide  leather  belt 
around  his  middle  held  a  shiny  re- 
volver and  a  wicked-looking  butcher 
knife  with  a  huge  curved  blade,  and 
at  his  side  was  a  rifle.  All  of  them 
were  shining  and  bright,  as  if  on 
them  had  been  lavished  the  loving 
care  and  attention  given  to  one's 
dearest  possessions. 

Martha  felt  that  both  rifle  and 
revolved  were  accurate  and  reliable, 
and  that  the  red  man  knew  how  to 
use  them  to  the  best  advantage;  un- 
doubtedly the  butcher  knife  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  absent  toma- 
hawk. 

Wliile  the  young  white  woman 
stood  wordless  and  terrorstruck,  the 
Indian  took  a  quick  glance  around 
the  room,  his  eyes  darkening  as  he 
saw  the  cradle  under  the  window. 
Then  looking  directly  at  the  woman, 
he  uttered  just  one  syllable,  "Ugh." 

His  eyes  were  like  coals  with  a 
touch  of  fire  still  in  their  depths,  as 
they  held  Martha's  blue  ones,  with 
a  hypnotic  stare,  seeking  like  a  snake 
to  break  down  her  composure. 

From  outside  the  sound  of  the 
axes  came  with  a  regularity  that  said 
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no  fear  or  apprehension  marred  the 
minds  of  the  men  at  work.  The  en- 
trance of  the  warrior  so  soon  after 
they  had  left,  was  in  itself  sufficient 
proof  that  he  had  been  watching 
from  some  hiding  place  close  by,  and 
that  in  all  probability  he  knew  just 
where  each  was  located.  Certainly 
he  did  not  fear  them. 

That  he  was  Kidd  Apache  Mar- 
tha was  certain;  she  had  heard  him 
described  too  often  to  have  any 
doubt  of  that;  and  she  saw  in  a 
moment  of  clarity  how  he  must  have 
obtained  the  horse  and  magnificent 
trappings  in  a  raid  in  some  far-off 
territory.  Bringing  it  so  close  to  the 
camp  was  an  act  of  bravado,  his 
arrogance  making  him  feel  himself 
the  master  of  any  situation.  Indeed 
it  was  this  same  dare-devil  boldness, 
coupled  with  an  uncanny  skill,  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  feared 
members  of  the  Apache  nation.  A 
will-o'-the-wisp  warrior  who  was 
never  where  he  was  expected  to  be, 
and  who  outwitted  even  the  most 
noted  scouts  of  that  day. 

No  word  was  spoken  as  they  stood, 
the  young  white  woman,  and  the 
barbaric  Indian  renegade,  for  what 
may  have  been  a  minute,  or  could 
have  been  an  hour.  Martha  never 
knew.  All  she  was  conscious  of  were 
the  words  going  over  and  over  in 
her  mind — steadily,  Uke  the  ticking 
of  a  clock.  "I  will  not.  I  will  not.  I 
WILL  NOT  CRINGE." 

She  could  have  screamed;  that 
would  bring  the  men  to  her  aid,  but 
she  knew  intuitively  that  before  they 
could  reach  her  it  would  already  be 
too  late.  No,  her  only  hope  and  the 
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hope  of  her  baby  rested  in  herself 
and  her  reactions  of  the  next  few 
moments. 

At  last  after  what  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, the  beady  black  eyes  dropped. 
Then  another  voice  said,  close  in 
Martha's  ear,  "Feed  them;  don't 
fight  them.  FEED  THEM:  DON'T 
FIGHT  THEM,"  and  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  that  was  what  the 
Prophet  Brigham  Young  had  ad- 
vised, time  and  time  again. 

She  saw  with  surprise  that  her 
hands  were  already  busy,  cutting 
huge  slices  of  fresh  salt-rising  bread 
and  spreading  it  with  molasses.  She 
swallowed  to  moisten  her  dry  throat, 
and  finally  managed  to  say,  as  she 
handed  the  food  to  the  still-silent 
Kidd,  "Here,  take  this." 

Martha  watched,  outwardly  calm, 
as  the  red  hand  outstretched.  That 
hand,  if  her  intuition  was  right,  had 
committed  many  acts  of  violence. 
That  hand  whose  fingers  had 
gripped  and  crushed  and  killed,  was 
it  really  going  to  take  a  piece  of 
bread  and  molasses — a  friendly  peace 
offering — without  violence? 

He  did  take  the  food,  and  with 
another  "Ugh"  he  took  up  his  rifle 
and  slipped  quietly  from  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

An  interval  passed  while  Martha 
waited  hardly  breathing,  and  in 
which  Kidd  probably  ate  the  bread. 


Then  she  saw  him  leap  lightly  into 
the  saddle  and  quickly  vanish  into 
the  timber. 

Martha  moved  like  an  automat  to 
the  cradle  and  lifted  the  still-sleep- 
ing child.  She  carried  him  to  the  bed 
and  sat  down,  covering  the  small 
feet  carefully  with  the  blanket.  She 
pushed  the  damp  curls  back  from  a 
hot  little  face  and  touched  one  pink 
ear  with  a  wooden  finger. 

Not  'till  then  did  she  start  trem- 
bling, trembling  so  hard  that  she 
must  put  down  the  child  for  fear 
of  dropping  him. 

Outside  the  sound  of  the  axes 
came  steady  and  strong,  and  the 
pines,  with  their  long  dark  needles, 
sighed  softly  in  the  summer  breeze. 

Martha's  friends  have  often  won- 
dered why  this  Indian  to  whom 
mercy  was  an  unknown  quality 
spared  this  young  woman  who  was 
so  completely  in  his  power.  Some  say 
it  was  because  she  showed  no  sign 
of  fear.  Others  think  he  sensed  her 
unspoken  sympathy  for  a  harrassed 
and  ignorant  people.  Some  argue 
that  he  thought  it  too  close  to  Camp 
Apache,  and  feared  the  consequence 
of  another  outrage. 

As  for  me,  I  think  it  had  much 
to  do  with  her  absolute  trust  in  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 


SORROW  AND  JOY 

The  purpose  of  our  sorrow 
Need  not  be  to  destroy. 
But  to  dig  our  well  of  joy 

More  deeply  for  tomorrow. 


— Kuth  Harwood 
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/^N  the  front  cover  for  this 
month  is  a  cut  of  the  second 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
Newel  K.  Whitney. 

Bishop  Whitney  came  into  the 
office  in  an  unique  manner.  In  De- 
cember, 1831,  when  the  Church  was 
less  than  two  years  old,  the  Prophet 
Joseph  said  to  him,  "Brother  Newel, 
the  Lord  wants  you  to  be  a  Bishop." 
Brother  Whitney  answered,  "I  can- 
not see  a  Bishop  in  myself,  Brother 
Joseph,  but  if  you  say  it's  the  Lord's 
will,  I'll  try."  "You  need  not  take 
my  word  alone,"  the  Prophet  added; 
"go  and  ask  Father  for  yourself." 
Young  Whitney  did  so,  and  received 
the  answer,  "Thy  strength  is  in  Me!" 
And  he  was  ordained. 

Newel  K.  Whitney  was  born  in 
Vermont,  February  5,  1795.  He  was, 
therefore,  ten  years  older  than  the 
Prophet.  Very  early  he  became  a 
business  man,  buying  and  selling 
commodities.  At  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
he  became  the  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Gilbert  and  Whitney,  where 
he  was  converted  to  Mormonism. 
Like  most  of  the  men  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Church,  he  was  slower  to 
become  a  member  than  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney,  who  came 
to  be  known  familiarly  as  "Mother 
Whitney." 

When  Zion  was  established  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  1831, 
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Bishop  Edward  Partridge  was  sent 
there  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  United  Order.  Then  it  was  that 
another  Bishop  was  needed,  and  that 
other  Bishop  was  Newel  K.  Whitney. 
Bishop  Whitney  remained  in  Ohio, 
attending  to  the  finances  of  the 
Church  there.  At  this  time  the  most 
of  the  Saints  were  in  the  East.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Partridge,  in 
1840,  Newel  K.  Whitney  became  the 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Whitney  had  money  sense. 
That  is  why,  partly,  he  was  chosen 
for  this  office.  He  had  been  able  to 
make  money  wherever  he  went.  That 
is  what  everybody  said  of  him — in 
the  region  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in 
Illinois.  But  he  was  highly  spiritual 
as  well,  and  this  is  not  a  combination 
of  qualities  that  we  find  very  often. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  conversion 
was  effected  through  a  miracle. 

Strangely  enough — or  it  may  not 
be  so  strange  after  all — Newel  K. 
Whitney  had  two  grandsons,  each 
of  whom  embodied  one  of  these 
qualities.  One  was  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney, Mormonism's  outstanding  poet 
and  preacher;  the  other  was  his 
brother,  Horace  G.  Whitney,  the 
manager  of  several  business  con- 
cerns. Most  persons  living  among 
us  were  acquainted  with  these  two 
brothers,  for  they  have  not  been 
long  dead. 


LPrevie\K>s  — 

of  some  of  the  igj^j  lesson  manuals 


T^HE  same  manual  in  use  this  year 
will  be  continued  in  1947.  See 
page — ^in  this  issue  of  The  Instructor 
for  information. 

Jxmaergarten  — 

^^  A  JOYOUS  year''  is  the  title  of 
the  new  Kindergarten  manu- 
al for  the  year  1947.  It  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  on  requests 
of  wards  and  branches  by  November 
of  this  year,  so  that  teachers  in  the 
Kindergarten  department  may  have 
time  to  examine  it  before  beginning 
their  work  in  January. 

Stories  and  lesson  activities  will 
follow  four  lines  of  thought.    One 
group  will  be  the  "Jesus  stories" — 
simple    tales    of    Jesus'    childhood. 
There  are  stories,  for  instance,  of 
Jesus  helping  his  father  in  the  car- 
penter shop,  helping  his  mother  in 
the  home,  playing  with  his  friends, 
visiting  the  shepherd  with  his  flocks 
and  binding  up  the  broken  leg  of  a 
hurt  bird.    It  is  hoped  that  these 
stories  will  lead  to  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  divine  spirit  and  no- 
bility of  Jesus  that  will  enhance  a 
later  appreciation  of  that  great  life. 
A  second  group  is  about  children 
of  different  races  and  nationalities 
that  will  help  to  plant  the  first  seeds 


of  understanding  and  tolerance  in 
the  child  mind. 

The  stories  about  "Helpers"  are 
aimed  to  give  an  appreciation  of  all 
who  gbft  service,  such  as  the  post- 
man, the  poHceman  and  the  children 
themselves  in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm. 

With  the  group  of  nature  and  sea- 
sonal stories,  including  such  sub- 
jects as  the  wind,  the  coming  of 
fpring,  scattering  seeds  and  the  snow 
it  is  hoped  to  make  the  children 
aware  that  they  live  in  a  universe  in 
which  order  prevails — of  the  great 
laws  of  cause  and  effect. 

Accompanying  poems  will  follow 
the  same  lines  of  thought  and  a 
folder  of  pictures  has  also  been  pre- 
pared which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  lessons  and  stories. 

— Mabel  Harmer 

'pHE  1947  lessons  for  the  Primary 
department  have  been  prepared 
by  Stella  P.  Rich.  Sister  Rich  has 
been  associated  with  the  Brigham 
Young  University  for  a  number  of 
years.  She  has  great  literary  ability 
and  that  coupled  with  her  love  and 
understanding  of  little  children  has 
made  her  contributions  really  out- 
standing. 
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The  general  aim  of  the  course  of 
study  is:  "To  develop  a  closer  com- 
radeship with  God,  each  other,  and 
with  the  world  in  which  we  live." 
In  an  attempt  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective the  lesson  guide  has  been 
developed  around  five  units.  Each 
unit  is  composed  of  several  parts. 
Each  part  is  an  individual  Sunday 
School  lesson.  The  aim  has  been  to 
suggest  lesson  material  toward  help- 
ing the  teacher  direct  the  child's 
responses. 

In  the  first  unit  we  attempt  to 
teach  that  "Joy  Comes  Through 
Sharing  Responsibility."  We  may 
share  in  our  homes,  and  at  school,  at 
work  and  play.  We  may  share  our 
fun  and  good  times,  too. 

In  the  second  unit  we  learn  that 
"We  Grow  Close  to  God  When  We 
Follow  His  Teachings."  In  this  unit 
there  are  lessons  about  prayer,  the 
sacrament,  baptism,  and  honoring 
our  fathers  and  mothers. 

In  the  third  unit  we  learn  that, 
"The  Good  Latter-day  Saint  is  a 
Good  Citizen."  Through  stories  and 
other  activities  we  grow  in  apprec- 
iation of  our  country  and  we  learn 
what  we  can  do  to  make  our  country 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

In  the  fourth  unit  we  learn  that 
"Controlling  Ourselves  is  the  Best 
Way  to  Serve  Others."  During  this 
unit  lessons  will  be  taught  to  help 
the  child  with  his  own  life  problems, 
such  as:  honesty,  punctuality,  obed- 
ience, cheerfulness,  patience,  per- 
severance, being  a  good  friend,  being 
unafraid,  practicing  health  rules, 
having  good  fun.  This  unit  is  really 
one  of  self-mastery.  An  attempt  is 
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made  here  to  help  the  child  acquire 
proper  attitudes  and  ideals. 

The  final  vmit,  Unit  Five,  is  com- 
posed of  five  lessons  which  begin  in 
late  November  and  go  through 
December.  Through  appropriate 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  acti- 
vities we  learn  that  "Gratitude  and 
Willingness  to  Share  Show  We  Are 
True  Followers  of  Christ." 

Throughout  the  course  Bible 
stories,  Book  of  Mormon  stories, 
stories  of  Church  History  are  used 
freely  as  are  stories  of  every  day 
life  to  illustrate  the  various  lesson 
objectives.  Many  fine  suggestions 
for  activities  and  use  of  teaching 
tools  are  made  in  each  lesson. 

The  Primary  department  com- 
mittee feels  that  surely  these  lessons 
will  aid  our  six- and  seven-year-old 
boys  and  girls  in  becoming  real 
Latter-day  Saints. 

— Margaret  Ipson 

cfirst  SJ^ntermeaiate  — 

'T^E  1947  lesson  manual  for  the 
First  Intermediate  department 
contains  an  interesting  treatment  of 
the  theme — What  It  Means  to  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint.  The  concept  of 
membership  in  the  church  is  especi- 
ally pertinent  to  boys  and  girls  of 
this  age  group  due  to  the  fact  that 
baptism  becomes  a  reality.  It  is 
significant  for  them  to  realize  the 
many  blessings  which  may  be  theirs 
and  at  the  same  time  become  mind- 
ful of  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  format  of  the  manual  will  be 
accepted  favorably  by  teachers  of 
boys  and  girls  simply  because  of  its 


PREVIEWS-  OF  SOME  OF  THE  1947  LESSON  MANUALS 


teachability.  The  first  chapters  deal 
directly  with  the  theme,  What  It 
Means  to  Be  a  Latter-day  Saint.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  first  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  baptism,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  sacrament,  and  such  at- 
tributes as  faith,  repentence,  prayer, 
truth,  self-control  and  helpfulness, 
industry,  self-reliance,  cooperation, 
cleanliness,   cheerfulness,   obedience 
and  reverence.    Thus  each  boy  and 
girl  is  encouraged  to  feel  that  be- 
coming a  Latter-day  Saint  is  com- 
mensurate    with     developing     fine 
character. 

The  second  part  of  the  manual 
pertains  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  For  the  first  time  class 
members  can  visualize  the  signifi- 
cance of  leadership  due  to  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter.  In  outline  form  the  lesson 
material  shows  how  the  Church  is 
organized  so  the  work  can  be  done 
easily  and  in  an  orderly  manner. 
This  covers  the  duties  of  the  First 
Presidency  down  to  and  including 
ward  officers  and  teachers,  and  ward 
members. 

It  is  expected  that  teachers  will 
welcome  the  additional  material  on 
the  presidents  of  the  Church.  Many 
personal  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
these  great  men  are  given  which  will 
endear  them  to  children.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  supplementary  stories  will 
offer  tangible  help  to  teachers  who 
heretofore  have  met  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  lesson  material  on 
the  lives  of  Church  leaders  for  chil- 
dren. 

A  new  feature  of  the  manual  is 
the  treatment  of  Church  missions. 


Missionary  work  is  highly  signifi- 
cant at  this  time  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  teachers  of  young  people  that 
their  pupils  are  world-minded  and 
seek  eagerly  to  learn  of  people  in 
other  places.  The  material  is  pres- 
ented in  geographic  units;  namely, 
the  North  American  Mission,  the 
European  Mission,  the  Missions  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  South  African, 
Asiatic,  and  other  missions.  Such 
a  treatment  should  appeal  to  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  their  teachers 
who  should  find  pleasure  in  doing 
experimental  teaching  in  this  lesson 
area. 

The  discussion  of  the  temples,  the 
sacred  books,  and  the  Church  Wel- 
fare plan  complete  the  final  chap- 
ters. It  is  hoped  that  the  lucid  des- 
cription will  prove  helpful  to 
teachers  in  lesson  preparation. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  pervades 
the  documented  material  and  it  is 
hoped  that  teachers  and  pupils  will 
be  blessed  and  enjoy  satisfaction  in 
their  perusal  of  the  1947  manual 
and  that  they  will  more  nearly  real- 
ize the  attributes  of  true  Latter-day 
Saints.  —Melba  Glade 

(becond  intermediate  — 

^MONG  the  world's  literature  none 
IS  more  replete  with  stirring 
character  portrayal  than  the  Old 
Testament.  Here  are  set  forth  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  God's  people, 
their  weakness  and  their  strength 
brought  into  clear  relief  through  the 
stories  of  their  leaders  as  they  faced 
the  perplexing  circumstances  of 
their  time. 
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The  basic  problems  of  their  day 
are  the  basic  problems  o£  our  day. 
Their  temptations,  their  difficulties, 
their  opportunities  for  righteous 
leadership  are  different  from  ours 
only  in  setting. 

The  Second  Intermediate  course 
of  study  for  1947  sets  forth  in  sim- 
ple, straight-forward  narrative  the 
stories  of  men  and  women  who 
failed  or  triumphed  to  the  extent 
that  they  disregarded  or  obeyed  the 
counsels  of  God,  with  the  hope  that 
Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls  will 
be  motivated  to  shape  their  own 
lives  to  standards  of  righteousness 
and  know  the  joy  that  comes  of 
such  living. 

The  manual  is  in  essence  a  new 
edition,  with  slight  revision,  of  that 


used  in  1945.  However,  it  has  been 
greatly  enriched  as  a  teaching  tool 
with  the  addition  of  more  than 
forty  full-page  natural  color  pic- 
tures. The  students  will  find  these 
illustrations  extremely  attractive, 
and  teachers  will  find  them  highly 
effective.  No  effort  has  been  spared 
to  secure  the  finest  Bible  pictures  to 
be  had. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  lesson 
manuals  published  by  the  Church 
have  been  so  copiously  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  full-color  por- 
trayals of  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  book 
will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  possession 
of  permanent  worth,  for  both  its 
literary  and  pictorial  qualities. 

rordon  B.  Hinckley 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  FATHER 

{Continued  from  page  419) 


ing  at  the  side  of  the  dead  babe  he 
prayed.  He  pleaded  with  His  Heav- 
enly Father,  that  if  it  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  divine  plan,  life  might, 
be  restored  to  his  child.  "With  the 
humility  of  our  Redeemer,  he  said, 
"Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
While  the  fervent  words  were  still 
on  his  Hps  the  little  body  stirred, 
breathed,  and  lived. 

David  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
very  much  like  Father  in  appear- 
ance and  temperament.  "While  he 
was  in  his  early  twenties  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Germany.  His 
faith,  energy,  and  self  sacrifice  were 
exceptional.  He  traveled  without 
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purse  or  script  literally.  He  gave 
all  his  money  to  Saints  in  distress. 
He  even  gave  his  overcoat  to  a 
sick  man. 

He  seemed  to  know  that  his  time 
was  short,  and  that  there  was  so 
much  for  him  to  accomplish.  Once 
again  his  physical  strength  gave  out. 
He  became  desperately  ill.  His 
brother  Hugh,  who  was  also  in  the 
mission  field,  hurried  to  his  side. 
While  in  Hugh's  arms,  his  spirit 
passed  quietly  away.  His  dying 
words,  whispered  as  if  to  his  weary 
body,  unable  longer  to  retain  the 
— More  on  page  432 
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Superin  tenden  ts 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON  TEXTS— THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S 

RESPONSIBILITY 


We  would  not  think  of  sending 
our  children  to  a  public  school  with- 
out textbooks  and  yet  Sunday  after 
Sunday  goes  by  with  scarcely  a  les-.^^ 
son  manual  in  the  hands  of  our  Sun- 
day School  pupils.  Particularly  in 
this  eye-minded  age  when  pupils 
gain  so  very  much  more  knowledge 
through  what  they  see  than  through 
what  they  hear,  a  lesson  manual  in 
the  hands  of  each  student  becomes 
of  paramount  importance. 

How  These  Manuals  Can 
Be  Provided 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  morning 
meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  stake 
and  ward  executives  in  the  1946 
Sunday  School  conventions,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  made: 
1,  That  provision  be  made  in  the 
ward  budget  funds  to  purchase  as 
many  manuals   as  there   are   pupils 


enrolled  as  of  October  15  from  the 
First  Intermediate  to  and  including 
the  Gospel  Message  departments. 

2.  That  orders  for  1947  manuals 
be  placed  with  the  Sunday  School 
Office  not  later  than  November  1 5 , 
1946. 

3.  That  these  manuals  be  num- 
bered serially  with  large  conspic- 
uous numbers  so  that  if  one  is  bor- 
rowed it  can  be  signed  for  by  num- 
ber. 

4.  That  class  presidencies  in  con- 
sultation with  the  teacher  select  a 
class  librarian  to  serve  for  periods  of 
three  months  and  present  the  name 
of  the  person  chosen  to  the  class 
for  its  sustaining  vote. 

5.  That  these  class  librarians  be 
responsible  for  the  distribution  and 
collection  after  the  class,  of  man- 
uals, reference  books,  and  signatures 
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of   persons   borrowing  manuals   or 
reference  books. 

,  6.  That  a  suitable  cabinet  be 
furnished  to  the  ward  Sunday  School 
'librarian  under  whose  direction  the 
manuals  and  reference  books  for 
each  class  may  be  placed  in  separate 
compartments  for  a  quick  and  easy 
access  to  the  class  librarian  the 
following  Sunday. 

7.  It  is  assumed  that  Gospel  Doc- 
trine class  members  will  want  to 
own  their  course  of  study  manuals. 
This  is  also  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Sunday  School,  since 
this  course  is  not  to  be  repeated 
every  two  years  as  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Class  members  who  desire  to  own 


their  course  of  study  manuals,  gen- 
ealogy class  especially,  may  pur- 
chase them  for  their  greater  con- 
venience in  weekly  preparation  of 
lessons  at  home. 

For  1947  and  thereafter  the 
Ward  Superintendent's  Self -Evalu- 
ation Charts  will  contain  a  space 
calling  for  the  number  of  classes  so 
provided  with  lesson  texts.  Super- 
intendents are  urged  to  give  this 
matter  their  immediate  attention 
while  next  year's  ward  budget  is 
still  in  the  making,  so  that  in  1947 
not  a  single  Sunday  School  pupil 
but  will  have  in  his  hands  the  re- 
spective gospel  texts  on  the  forty- 
eight  Sundays  that  classes  will  be 
held. 


THE  BUSINESS  AND  REPORT  MEETING 


When  the  Ward  Sunday  School 
Faculty  Meeting  was  announced  in 
1942  it  was  but  a  new  name  for  a 
long  established  institution,  the 
Monthly  Business  and  Report  Meet- 
ing, with  the  added  function  of  a 
Teacher  Improvement  lesson  to  com- 
pensate for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Stake  Union  Meeting;  this  had 
to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the 


war. 


It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that 
a  teacher  improvement  program  be 
continued,  either  as  a  phase  of  the 
Ward  Faculty  Meeting  or  of  the 
Stake  Union  Meeting  or  of  both. 
This,  however,  should  not  overshad- 
ow the  importance  of  the  Monthly 
Business  and  Report  Meeting  as  an 
important  phase  of  the  Ward  Facul- 
ty Meeting. 
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The  major  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing is  to  give  ail  officers  and  teachers 
^opportunity  to  hear  recommenda- 
tions of  the  superintendency  con- 
cerning policies  and  current  prob- 
lems of  their  Sunday  School  and  to 
the  whole  group  to  participate  in 
discussion  of  these  policies  and  prob- 
lems.   Every    officer    and    teacher 
should  be  interested  in  everything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency of  their  Sunday  School  and 
should  feel  free  to  offer  suggestions 
for  improvement.  It  requires  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  effort  of  every 
officer  and  teacher  to  realize  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Sunday  School.  This 
is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the 
ward  Sunday  School  faculty  under 
the  leadership  of  their  superintend- 
ency, as  directed  and  fostered  by  the 
bishopric. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  improvement  of  teaching  in 
all  departments  is,  of  course,  a  ma- 
jor problem.  Attention  must,  how- 
ever, be  given  to  attendance,  punc- 
tuality, order  and  reverence,  sacra- 
ment service,  music,  2V2  minute 
talks,  parental  cooperation  and  com- 
munity conditions  that  may  help  or 


hinder  realization  of  the  objective  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

See  Handbook,  chapter  IV,  page 
16,  revised  edition,  1945,  third 
printing.  These  objectives  were 
adopted  when  President  David  O. 
McKay  was  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  Schools. 


100%  SUNDAY 


We  trust  your  plans  are  com- 
plete for  the  campaign  to  ob- 
tain 400,000  Sunday  School  mem- 
bers by  the  year's  end.  Posters 
should  now  go  on  display  and  in- 
vidual  invitations  on  their  way  by 
the  2nd  or  3rd  of  September.  A 
model  Sunday  School  should  be  con- 
ducted on  "100%  Sunday,"  Sep- 
tember 8,  to  instil  in  the  newcomers 
a  desire  to  return  again  and  again. 

September  8,  however,  is  only  the 
beginning  of  this  campaign,  and 
there  should  be  no  let-dowto  of 
effort  until  December  31.  Each 
ward  and  branch  should  devise  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  new  members 
and  thus  increase  the  enrollment  un- 
til the  quota  given  is  reached  and 


the  new  members  are  constant  at- 
tenders.  As  stated  in  a  previous  is- 
sue of  The  Instructor,  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  drive  depends  upon 
the  efforts  of  those  in  each  ward  and 
branch.  We  know  you  will  take 
pride  in  your  leadership  in  an  or- 
ganization numbering  almost  one- 
half  million  Saints  and  that  you  will 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  in 
accomplishing  this  goal.  The  gen- 
eral superintendency  will  be  very- 
happy  to  learn  of  any  plans  that 
prove  successful  so  that  we  may  pass 
them  on  to  other  Sunday  Schools  to 
aid  them  in  their  campaigns.  Please 
let  us  know  of  your  progress  and 
the  success  of  the  drive  in  your 
ward  or  branch. 

— /.  Holman  Waters 


FACULTY  MEETING  RECORD 

Beverly  Hills  Ward  (Los  Angeles  The  meetings  have  produced  re- 
Stake)  was  recently  divided,  but  be-  suits.  Beverly  Hills  has  had  an  ex- 
fore  the  division  its  corps  of  Sunday  cellent  Sunday  School.  The  teaching 
School  officers  and  teachers  achieved  generally  has  been  of  a  high  quality, 
a  record  of  conducting  forty  con-  The  superintendent  has  been  David 
secutive  faculty  meetings  without  L.  Ruesch,  who  gives  much  credit 
missing  a  month  in  three  and  one-  to  the  "constant  encouragement  of 
half  years.                 •  ^\^^  stake  superintendency." 
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EVALUATION  CHARTS 


Early  in  the  year  the  general 
board  sent  out  to  all  stakes  some 
copies  of  a  Ward  Evaluation  Chart, 
with  accompanying  copies  of  a 
Stake  Summary  Sheet.  The  general 
board  urges  all  stake  superinten- 
dencies  to  continue  to  use  the  ward 


charts  as  a  basis  for  interviews  with 
ward  superintendencies  aimed  at 
improving  Sunday  School  standards 
of  performance.  Copies  of  the  com- 
pleted stake  summaries  should  be 
mailed  to  the  general  board  in 
October. 


GROWING  CLASS 


In  less  than  a  year's  time  Frank 
Mozley,  teacher  of  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage class  in  Yalecrest  Ward  (Bon- 
neville Stake,  Salt  Lake  City),  has 
increased  the  enrollment  from  a 
small  handful  to  nearly  one  hundred 
pupils. 

Brother  Mozley  believes  in  class 
participation.  Oflficers  of  the  group 
have  been  selected  by  the  class.   A 


class  directory,  mimeographed  and 
bound  into  pocket-size  booklets,  has 
been  distributed  to  each  member. 
The  directory  includes  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of 
each  class  member.  It  has  proved 
an  excellent  means  of  acquainting 
students  with  each  other,  and  assist- 
ing officers  and  enUstment  workers 
in  follow-up  activities. 


DIME  FUND 

Sunday,  September  15,  has  been  to  the  colored  sheet  inserted  in  the 
designated  as  Dime  Fund  Sunday  back  of  this  issue  for  more  inf orma- 
throughout  the  Church.  Please  turn      tion. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  FATHER 
(Continued  from  page  428) 


ardent  spirit,  were,  "Now  you  can 
rest."  Not  even  Hugh,  in  their 
close  missionary  association  and 
brotherly  devotion,  knew  how 
much  the  tortured  body  had  en- 
dured. 


The  only  time  I  ever  saw  my 
father  shed  tears  of  agonized  grief 
was  when  the  word  came  from 
Hugh  by  cable  of  David's  death. 
And  every  member  of  the  family 
shared  his  deep  sorrow. 


For  verily  I  say  tmto  you,  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  my  command- 
ments, whether  in  life  or  in  death;  and  he  that  is  faithful  in  tribulation, 
the  reward  of  the  same  is  greater  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

—  (Dot.  &Cov.  58:2. 
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Secretaries 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 


"C^vERY    Sunday    School    secretary 
should  have  a  Sunday  School 
Handbook,  and  use  it  constantly  as 
a  guide  in  keeping  our  records. 

In  our  visits  and  correspondence 
we  note  that  some  secretaries  are 
mistakenly  deleting  names  of  ward 
or  branch  members  from  Sunday 
Schools  as  soon  as  persons  absent 
themselves  from  Sunday  School  for 
three  consecutive  Sundays. 

The  Handbook,  page  94,  points 
out  that  names  of  ward  or  branch 
members  who  have  not  been  attend- 
ing regularly  should  be  transferred 
from  the  active  to  the  enlistment 
roll  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Names 
should  be  eliminaed  immediately 
from  the  active  roll  only  when  one 
of  the  following  situations  arises: 
(1)    death,    (2)    excommunication, 


(3)  removal  from  the  ward,  or  (4) 
absolute  refusal  to  attend. 

Also,  in  the  matter  of  adding  new 
names  to  Sunday  School  rolls,  some 
secretaries  have  followed  a  practice 
of  not  doing  so  until  the  person  has 
attended  three  times  within  a  reas- 
onable period  of  time.  This  is  the 
procedure  which  should  be  followed 
for  non-members  of  the  ward  or 
branch  but  not  for  members.  As 
soon  as  a  member  attends  once,  gen- 
erally, his  or  her  name  should  be 
added  to  the  roll.  Of  course  we 
should  use  wisdom  in  adding  names 
of  some  members  who  attend  on 
such  special  occasions  as  Mother's 
Day,  but  who  normally,  because  of 
tiny  children  at  home,  cannot  at- 
tend. We  think  that  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  names  should  be  carried 
on  the  excused  rather  than  the  ac- 
tive roll. 


RECORDS  FOR  RECOGNITION 


Nothing  stimulates  a  person  in 
his  work  more  than  a  well-deserved 
compliment.  "We  urge  secretaries  to 
keep  their  superintendencies  posted 
of  meritorious  work  being  done  by 
teachers,  as  indicated  on  the  month- 
ly reports.  For  example,  if,  during 
the  past  three  months  the  First  In- 
termediate teacher  has  increased  her 
average    class    attendance    by    ten. 


mention  of  this  achievement  by  a 
member  of  the  superintendency  at 
the  next  Faculty  Meeting  would  be 
stimulating. 

Many  are  the  stories  your  records 
tell.  Search  for  them.  You  will  find 
enjoyment  and  at  the  same  time 
render  greater  service  to  your  Sun- 
day School. 
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OUR  LIBRARY 


U^VER  since  I  have  belonged  to  the 
Mar  Vista  Ward  (Inglewood 
Stake,  Los  Angeles)  there  has  been 
a  library  room  inside  the  chapel 
building,  but  it  has  just  been  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  it  has 
been  put  to  its  best  use.  Maybe  the 
new  librarians  worked  the  change. 
They  are  certainly  enthusiastic,  but 
anyway  it's  a  very  good  one. 

Choosing  a  room  situated  where 
it  was  easily  accessible  to  all  who 
would  desire  its  use  and  still  main- 
tain a  quiet  corner  was  accom- 
plished when  the  medium-sized  room 
just  oflf  to  the  right  of  the  entry  hall 
was  acquired.  By  putting  up  shelves 
along  two  of  its  walls,  the  room  ac- 
commodated the  ward's  reading  ma- 
terials, which  range  from  children's 
simplest  stories  and  the  best  classics 
to  Church  works  and  a  small  amount 
of  genealogical  records.  Some  of  the 
best  of  every  type  of  reading  ma- 
terial is  there,  neatly  shelved.  On  the 
third  side  wall  of  the  room  are  two 
large  windows  which  coax  the  sun's 
streaming  rays  into  the  room,  and 
also  let  those  who  are  inside  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  our  patio  outside.  The 
colorful,  striped  drapes  at  these  win- 
dows encourage  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere and  invite  relaxation  to  a  guest 
seated  at  the  long  utility  table  that 
inhabits  the  center  of  the  room.  Also, 
on  the  wall  between  the  windows, 
are  two  very  large  filing  cabinets 
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containing  classified  pictuses  of 
practically  anything  and  everything 
to  help  the  teachers  illustrate  their 
lessons  to  the  younger  children.  If 
you  have  ever  taught  a  class  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School,  you  will  rec- 
ognize the  value  we  have  in  those 
cabinets. 

Neatly  arranged  along  the  fourth 
wall  is  our  pride  and  joy  collection 
of  visual  aids.  Among  many  other 
things,  we  prize  our  portable  black- 
boards, a  large  felt  story-telling 
easel,  "home  grown"  shelf  paper 
movies,  and  other  novelties  for  the 
young  people.  One  thing  that  tends 
to  endear  this  collection  is  that  the 
articles  are  donated  by  members  and 
the  novelties  are  Mar  Vista  originals. 

One  of  our  three  librarians  is  kept 
busy  making  mimeographed  illus- 
trative pictures  for  all  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  class  lessons.  We  find 
that  the  promise  of  so  much  help 
and  cooperation  with  the  teachers  is 
a  winning  point  in  securing  new 
teachers.  The  other  two  librarians 
devote  their  time  to  keeping  the  li- 
brary operating  smoothly  and  also 
checking  out,  just  as  in  public  li- 
braries, the  desired  articles  to  ward 
members,  young  and  old.  There  is 
something  of  interest  in  our  library 
for  every  member,  and  every  Sun- 
day morning,  just  before  church  be- 
gins, it  looks  like  they  are  all  there 
trying  to  find  it. — Irene  Skinner 


LIBRARIANS 


THE  MASTER'S  ART 


The  Master's  Art,  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  $1.25. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  that  the  teacher  of  reHgion 
must  help  people  to  understand  the 
major  purposes  of  existence.  He 
must  also  lead  people  to  these  goals 
if  he  is  to  truly  follow  the  Master 
in  His  example.  Dr  Howard  R. 
Driggs  in  his  book  The  Master's  Art 
has  demonstrated  how  Jesus  taught. 
He  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  spirit  and  content  of  gospel 
teaching  at  its  best. 

In  a  series  of  short  lessons  we  are 
inspired  with  the  mission  of  Jesus, 
with  the  idea  of  sharing  the  light  of 
the  gospel  with  all  mankind,  with 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  work 
of  the  Master  and  following  in  his 
footsteps,  and  with  the  desire  of 
leading  people  in  activities  which 
will  bring  individuals  into  harmony 
with  the  great  souls  which  have 
stood  out  as  beacon  lights  to  mark 
the  way  indicated  by  the  Master. 


The  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  work  deal  more  specifically  with 
the  fundamentals  of  true  teaching 
and  how  to  apply  these  principles  in 
teaching  the  gospel.  Stress  is  laid  up- 
on the  fundamental  principles  of 
learning.  Spiritual  development  can 
come  only  through  spiritual  activi- 
ties, and  these  activities  must  of 
course  be  individualized.  We  do  not 
teach  classes — we  teach  individuals. 
Learning  must  be  brought  into  the 
understanding  and  feeling  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  if  the  way  of 
the  Master  is  to  be  effective. 

In  order  for  a  teacher  of  religion 
to  do  a  worthwhile  job,  he  must 
continually  keep  the  objective  of  his 
teaching  in  mind.  And  through  pro- 
per planning  and  cooperative  les- 
son building,  he  will  help  in  laying 
a  firm  foundation  for  individual 
members  of  his  class.  The  wise 
teacher  will  use  the  story,  the  song, 
poetry,  good  books,  and  other  tech- 
niques, which  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Driggs  in 
his  helpful  and  enlightening  book 
The  Master's  Ar^.— A.K.R. 


^G^^.0 


Those  who  have  read  of  everything  are  thought  to  understand  every- 
thing too;  but  it  is  not  always  so — reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with 
materials  of  knowledge;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  is  read  ours.  We 
are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with 
a  great  load  of  collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not 
give  us  strength  and  nourishment. — John  Locke 
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"^XT'hat  shall  the  choristers  and  or- 
ganists do  in  their  department 
at  union  meetings?  A  fairly  definite 
program  of  activities  is  desirable,  one 
which  will  be  of  interest  and  profit 
to  our  Sunday  School  musicians. 

Please  allow  us  to  be  so  bold  as 
to  suggest  the  use  of  the  special 
messages  which  appear  regularly  on 
this  page  in  The  Instructor.  Here  we 
endeavor  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  duties  which  concern  music  in 
the  Sunday  School.  "We  fondly  hope 
that  this  material  and  its  discussion 
in  your  departmental  meetings  will 
be  helpful  and  interesting  to  you. 
Since  all  the  wisdom  concerning 
Sunday  School  music  cannot  be  con- 
densed on  this  page  every  month, 
it  will  be  well  also  to  consider  the 
messages  to  be  found  in  previous 
issues,  those  which  have  appeared 
this  year,  and  in  past  years. 

A  year  ago,  some  very  important 
articles  appeared  concerning  music 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  singing  of 
small  children.  Junior  Sunday 
school  workers  will  do  well  to  look 
these  up  for  study. 

In  the  January  and  February  1946 
Instructors  will  be  found  very  defi- 
nite instructions  on  how  to  use  the 
stops  of  the  reed  organ,  pipe  organ, 
and  electronic  organ.  The  depart- 
ment leader  should  ask  two  organ- 
ists to  study  these  articles  and  pre- 
sent their  contents  before  the  group, 
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at  the  same  time  demonstrating  on 
whatever  instrument  which  is  avail- 
able, the  use  of  the  various  stops  on 
the  organ.  Such  assignments  may  be 
made  one  week  before  the  union 
meeting.  Everyone  should  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  such  an  as- 
signment in  his  turn,  so  that  each 
may  have  opportunity  to  lead  in  the 
discussion. 

The  March  issue  discusses  "How 
to  Play  Hymns  on  the  Organ."  As- 
signments should  again  be  made, 
and  illustrations  given  at  the  organ. 
Wise  choristers  will  interest  them- 
selves in  all  these  matters,  because 
they  concern  directly  the  support 
which  they  are  to  receive  from  the 
organist  and  the  organ. 

Then  follow  four  articles,  April 
through  July,  on  "How  to  Make  the 
Song  Practice  Effective."  If  our 
readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  us 
know  their  many  additional  ways 
of  making  the  song  practice  eflfect- 
ive,  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them,  and  to  present  their  ideas  on 
this  page. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  all 
choristers  and  organists  each  in  his 
turn  to  direct  and  play  for  the 
group,  and  illustrate  the  material  at 
hand.  Many  hands  make  light  work, 
and  make  our  departmental  meet- 
ing the  more  interesting. 

Stories  and  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning  our   L.D.S.   songs   may   be 
— More  on  page  445 
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Purify  our  hearts,  our  Savior, 
Let  us  go  not  far   astray, 

That  we  may  be  counted  worthy 
Of  Thy  Spirit,  day  by  day. 
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GOSPEL  TEACHING  IN  SPIRIT  AND  CONTENT 
Topic  for  November 


Theme:  Everyday  gospel  teaching 

^AREFUL  reading  of  chapter  III, 
"In  His  Footsteps,"  found  in 
The  Master's  Art  will  give  a  con- 
crete basis  with  stimulation  for  dis- 
cussion of  this  vital  theme.  Assign- 
ment of  the  reading  of  this  chapter 
and  also  of  the  questions  for  study 
of  it,  found  in  Section  IV  of  the 
text,  should  be  made  well  ahead — 
and  reminders  given  —  to  bring 
teachers  to  the  faculty  meeting  pre- 
pared to  contribute  helpfully. 

A  central  thought  should  be  kept 
clear:  Everyone  is  a  teacher;  every 
day  life  lessons  are  being  taught — 
some  of  them  most  impressively. 
Each  one  will  have  a  good  example 
out  of  experience  to  attest  such  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

A  vital  question  for  study  is: 
What  makes  any  given  lesson  that 
is  remembered  and  put  into  practice 
an  effective  lesson?  What  is  one  ele- 
ment in  it  that  marks  good  teach- 
ing? Careful  study  of  successful 
everyday  lessons  impressed  in  the 
home,  on  the  street,  in  the  shop  or 
the  field,  or  elsewhere,  will  help 
make  concrete  essentials  of  true  gos- 
pel teaching. 
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Here,  for  example,  is  another  in- 
stance to  add  to  those  given  in  chap- 
ter III  of  The  Masters  Art.  This  has 
special  application  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  It  chanced 
that  the  writer  was  once  showing 
some  moving  pictures  in  color  to 
an  audience  made  up  largely  of  folk 
not  of  our  Church.  After  the  pro- 
gram was  over,  one  leader  in  the 
group  asked,  "How  can  you  afford 
to  take  such  pictures?  Colored  film 
is  rather  expensive." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  way  I  use  my 
cigarette  money,"  was  the  casual 
response. 

The  remark  passed  without  fur- 
ther comment  and  in  all  good  humor. 
Nor  did  the  writer  think  any  more 
of  it  until  a  year  later.  Then  this 
same  good  friend  showed  some  ex- 
cellent pictures  in  color  he  had 
taken. 

"These  pictures,"  he  said  a  bit 
proudly,  "represent  my  cigarette 
money.  The  remark  you  dropped  last 
year  set  me  thinking  how  foolish  it 
is  to  burn  up  cash  that  way.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  haven't  spent  a 
dime  on  tobacco." 

Whether  the  excellent  resolve 
— More  on  page  445 
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THE  OUTCOMES  OF  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 
Lesson  5,  for  November  3 


/^BjEcnvE:  To  emphasize  the  fact 
that  religious  teaching  should 
result  in  certain  changes  in  conduct 
which  are  advocated  by  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Procedure:      Assignments     were 
made     October     27     on     "Christ 
Sought  Outcomes  in  Changed  Be- 
havior,"  on  Lizzie  Moore   and  on 
Emmeline  B.  Wells.  A  class  discus- 
sion of  these  reports  will  lead  into 
the    tremendous    change    made    in 
himian  behavior  by  Christ's  concept 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  His  sense  of 
justice,  His  notion  that  men  should 
be  doers  of  the  word,  His  gospel  of 
love  and  the  higher  law,  and  His 
great  respect  for  the  individual.  It 
should  be  shown   that   civilization 
itself  is  based  upon  Christian  con- 
cepts. Discuss  those  hardy  pioneer 
virtues  upon  which  our  western  civ- 
ilization is  based  and  show  that  their 
persistence  is  due  to  teaching.  Illus- 
trate how  nations  disintegrate  upon 
losing  these  virtues. 

Assignment:  The  Master's  Art, 
chapter  IX,  and  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  chapter  II. 

(Note:  The  following  supple- 
mentary material  is  written  for 
those  trainees  who  are  interested  in 
teaching  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School.) 


The  outcomes  of  religious  teach- 
ing are  expressed  in  the  behavior  of 
children.  Their  behavior  is  the  re- 
sult of  growth  in  the  right  ideals  and 
attitudes.  Desirable  attitudes  are  the 
result  of  wholesome  childhood  ex- 
periences. 

The  Sunday  School  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten  may  make  their  great- 
est contribution  in  religious  teach- 
ing by  providing  opporttmlties  for 
children  to  share  with  others;  to 
have  a  chance  to  experience  the  satis- 
faction of  being  a  leader  and  a  good 
follower;  to  experience  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  the  other 
children  in  the  flowers  he  brings 
each  Sunday  morning  or  the  obser- 
vation he  is  eager  to  share. 

Desired  outcomes  are  results  of 
children  having  opportunities  to 
help  themselves,  and  others  by  put- 
ting on  their  wraps,  and  by  putting 
away  toys,  etc. 

The  child  has  grown  in  ability  to 
give  and  to  take  as  he  explores  and 
experiences  with  children  his  own 
age.  He  is  soon  aware  that  other  chil- 
dren have  rights.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  snatch  toys  away.  He  can- 
not knock  the  blocks  down  when 
they  are  building.  His  understand- 
ing of  property  rights  grows  rapid- 
ly under  the  right  kind  of  guidance. 
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Through  rich  experiences  with 
nature  and  spiritual  adults  his  re- 
ligious ideas  grow.  How  important 
it  is  to  provide  an  environment  for 
the  child  rich  in  possibilities  for 
growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  learn- 
ings that  might  take  place  when 
children  have  an  opportunity  to 
watch  the  clouds,  to  listen  to  the 
sounds  of  rustling  leaves  or  to  the 
patter  of  the  rain  and  the  songs  of 
birds;  to  watch  a  mother  bird  teach- 
ing her  young  to  fly;  to  watch  the 
birds  build  a  nest  or  ants  build  an 
ant  hill;  to  experience  with  their 
peers  the  fun  of  playing  house  and 
dramatizing  in  play,  relationships 
with  members  of  a  family. 

"WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  CHIL- 
DREN SHOULD  LEARN?" 
In  Sunday  School 

For  the  smaller  children  we  should 
not  think  of  outcomes  in  terms  of 
behefs  and  words  learned.  We  must 
aim  for  the  more  intangible  learn- 
ings that  are  the  result  of  active 
exploratory  and  experimental  ex- 
periences that  the  children  may  have 
in  play,  in  carrying  responsibility, 
in  their  direct  contacts  with  nature, 
their  painting,  their  singing  and 
their  experiences  and  with  the  best 
there  is  in  children's  Hterature. 

We  aim  for  experiences  that 
awaken  sensitivity  to  beauty,  those 
that  enrich  and  enlarge  understand- 
ings that  deepen  the  courage  for 
hving  and  keep  aHve  social  interest. 
— Ad  die  L.  Swapp 
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THE  STEPS  IN  LEARNING: 

THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE 

RECITATION 

Lesson  6,  for  November  10 

Objective:  (1)  to  consider  the 
basic  laws  of  learning  in  their  se- 
quence, and  (2)  to  learn  to  employ 
them  in  religious  teaching. 

References: 

Woodruff,  Asael  D.  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Teaching.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1946. 

Educational  Dictionary. 
Bode,  B.  H.  How  We  Learn.  New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1940. 

Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Educa- 
tion. New  York:  F.  Hubner  &  Co. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Forty-first  Yearbook, 
Part  II,  "The  Psychology  of  Learn- 
ing." Public  School  Pubhshing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  lUinois,  1942. 

Procedure:  "Wilham  Rainey  Har- 
per is  purported  by  his  students  to 
have  taught  Hebrew  as  interesting- 
ly as  if  it  were  a  succession  of  hair 
breadth  escapes."  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  success  is  his  ability 
to  apply  psychology  to  his  teaching. 

Ask  members  of  your  group  to 
describe  how  their  favorite  teacher 
interests  his  class  and  holds  their  in- 
terest. 

How  do  inspiring  teachers  devel- 
op such  ability?  Do  they  follow  any 
particular  sequence  or  steps  in  the 
development  of  their  lesson?  How 
can  we  become  inspirational  teach- 
ers? What  are  the  steps  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  lesson  that  we 
might  follow  in  order  to  become 
inspirational  teachers? 

In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  in  the 
Church  must  make  his  class  want 
to  learn.  A  fisherman  usually  can- 
not wade  out  into  the  stream  to  grab 
or  club  the  fish,  so  he  uses  an  attrac- 
tive high  powered  bait,  which 
through  its  color,  its  motion  or  its 
aroma  entices  the  fish  to  seize  the 
hook-  Likewise  in  religious  teaching 
we  cannot  force  people  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  Master,  but  we  must 
cause  them  to  want  to  study 
His  ways.  Some  people  learn  because 
they  are  forced  to  learn;  others  be- 
cause they  feel  it  their  duty  to  learn ; 
while  still  others  learn  and  study  be- 
cause they  want  to.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  to  get  all  of  his 
class  into  the  third  group. 

This  will  to  learn  is  called  "readi- 
ness" by  some  scholars  and  "moti- 
vation" by  others.  It  is  the  most 
vital  step  in  the  learning  of  normal 
people,  because  without  incentives, 
little  learning  will  take  place.  Tell 
me  a  boy's  I.  Q.  and  I  will  tell  you 
roughly  what  he  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing, but  tell  me  what  he  wants  to 
learn  and  Fll  tell  you  what  he  will 
learn.  His  incentives,  his  motives, 
his  will  to  learn  are  the  chief  deter- 
miners, not  his  I.  Q.  alone.  Usually 
the  motive  in  learning  arises  out  of 
a  feeling  of  inadequacy,  a  conscious- 
ness of  need,  a  strong  desire  and  a 
tension  that  is  set  up  because  the 
learner  recognizes  that  the  material 
to  be  learned  is  necessary  for  his  self 
realization.  There  is  weak  motivat- 
tion,  and  there  is  strong  motivation. 


If  the  motivation  is  sickly  and  weak, 
the  learning  is  small,  but  if  the  moti- 
vation is  strong  and  healthy,  the 
learning  will  be  significant.  Skilled 
teachers  in  the  second  place  have  the 
power  to  convince  their  group  that 
the  lesson  to  be  learned  is  a  barrier 
that  must  be  surmounted  before  the 
learner  can  realize  cherished  values 
or  ideals. 

Since  there  is  a  cherished  goal  to 
be  reached  and  since  a  barrier  stands 
in  the  way,  a  suspense  or  tension  is 
set  up  which  is  not  released  until  the 
barrier  has  been  surmounted,  the 
goal  achieved  and  the  tension  re- 
leased. 

We  may  illustrate  this  tension 
theory  of  learning  by  taking  the  ex- 
ample of  a  good  looking  girl  who 
seeks  gentlemen  admirers  and  de- 
sires keenly  to  appear  well,  but  can- 
not appear  at  her  best  because  she 
lacks  nylons.  Her  goal  is  the  com- 
panionship of  a  certain  gentleman 
friend.  The  barrier  is  the  lack  of  a 
pair  of  nylon  hose.  Tension  is  set  up 
until  she  can  find  a  way  to  surmount 
the  barrier,  secure  the  hose  and  cap- 
tivate the  young  man.  She  canvasses 
all  possible  ways  of  securing  the 
hose.  She  inquires  from  friends, 
watches  for  lines  at  the  hosiery 
counter,  stands  in  line,  exerts  pres- 
sure on  the  clerks  or  even  offers 
bribes  or  a  higher  purchase  price 
for  a  pair.  When  she  finally  succeeds 
she  experiences  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  success  and  her  tension  is 
somewhat  relieved.  Then  a  greater 
tension  is  developed  to  reach  the 
higher  goal.  So  she  becomes  more 
eager  than  ever  to  wear  the  hose  in 
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order    to    captivate    the   handsome 
young  man. 

The  steps  in  learning  as  described 
by  Dr.  Asael  Woodruff  in  his  Psy- 
chology of  Learning  and  their  ap- 
plication to  teaching  are  roughly 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 

STEPS  IN  LEARNING 

Summarized  from  "Psychology  of 
Learning"  by  Asael  Woodruff 

I.  Motivation 

1.  Self  realization 

2.  Out  of  balance 

3 .  Dissatisfied  with  present  status 

4.  Strong  desire  to  achieve  some- 
thing. 

Implication  for  the  teacher: 

1.  Motivation  is  healthy  or  sickly. 

2.  Pattern  of  values  controls  choice. 

II.  Relating  Goal  to  Motive 

1.  A  barrier  exists  between  the 
motive  and  goal 

2.  Goal   is  not  immediately   at- 
tainable 

Implication  for  the  teacher: 

Learn  the  desires  and  motives  of 
your  group 

III.  Tension  Arises 

1 .  Learner  yearns  to  act 

2.  The  barrier  stands  in  way  of 
release 

Implication  for  the  teacher: 

Relate  the  motivation  to  a  goal 
in  your  course. 

IV.  Learner  Adopts  Best  Course  of 
Action 

1.  Always  a  number  of  ways 

2.  Analyze  or  use  Trial  and  error 
Implication  for  the  teacher: 
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There  must  be  some  measure  of 
success  in  circumventing  barrier. 
Give  help  to  student  at  point  of 
need. 

V.  Fix  Best  Line  of  Action 

1.  Skills  by  drill 

2.  Concepts  by  referent 

3.  Memory  through  meaningful 
repetition 

4.  To  think  by  using  1  and  2 

VI.  Goal  Achieved 

1.  Feeling  of  satisfaction  through 
success 

2.  Tension  relieved 

3.  Tension  developed  for  higher 
goal 

Implication  for  the  teacher: 

Use  feeling  of  satisfaction  for 
stimulus  to  higher  goal  and  applica- 
tion of  old  one. 

Thorndike  lists  three  laws  of 
learning,  namely,  (1)  Readiness, 
(2)  Exercise,  and  (3)  Effect.  They 
may  be  applied  to  teaching  by  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  following  graphic 
presentation: 

I.  Law  of  Readiness 
Create  a  state  of  readiness 
Motivate 

II.  Law  of  Exercise 

Work,  think,  study,  discuss, 
practice,  review 

m.  Law  of  Effect 

Satisfaction  from  mastery 

Use  ability  to  achieve  higher  goals 

In  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram during  the  war  the  Federal 
Government  listed  the  steps  in 
teaching  as  follows: 

1.  Prepare  the  learner 
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2.  Present  the  material  to  be 
mastered.  Tell  him.  Show  him. 
Tell  him  and  show  him  to- 
gether. 

3.  Try  him  out.  Let  him  do  it 
himself  with  your  help. 

4.  Follow  him  up  to  see  that  he 
can  do  it  and  that  he  gets  the 
satisfaction  of  mastery. 

FOUR   BASIC   PRINCIPLES   OF 
LEARNING 

Lesson  7,  for  November  17 

Objective:  To  lead  the  class  to  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of 
self-activity,  interest,  apperception 
and  simultaneous  learnings  and  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
these  principles  in  teaching. 

Procedure:  The  approach  to  the 
lesson  can  be  made  through  the  story 
of  Pavlov's  experiment  in  condi- 
tioning through  simultaneous  stimu- 
lation. Show  the  use  of  condition- 
ing in  advertising,  in  propoganda, 
and  in  teaching  and  the  importance 
of  concomitant  learnings  in  con- 
nection with  Sunday  School  and 
Church  Organizations. 

Inform  the  class  that  next  Sun- 
day they  are  going  to  observe  teach- 
ing in  one  or  two  classes  in  order  to 
take  mental  notes  on  what  pupils 
do  to  keep  active,  but  before  the 
visit,  it  would  be  advisable  to  write 
on  the  blackboard  things  which  the 
students  might  do  besides  just  sit 
arid  listen.  Then  let  the  <*lass  make 
suggestions.  Check  the  list  with 
Wahlquist's  text,  pages  34-35. 


Review  the  steps  in  learning  as 
outhned  in  Woodruff's  Psychology 
of  Learning,  chapters  V  and  VI  and 
as  discussed  in  the  last  class.  Ask 
students  to  watch  for  evidences  of 
these  principles  in  the  demonstra- 
tion lesson  next  Sunday. 

Assignment:  Announce  that  the 
next  session  will  be  set  aside  for  dir- 
ected observation  of  teaching  In 
order  to  observe  student  activities. 
Have  the  students  reread  chapter  II 
and  study  "Directed  Observation 
No.  14"  page  48  in  Wahlquist's 
text. 

DIRECTED  OBSERVATION  OF 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN 

CLASS 

Lesson  8,  for  November  24 

Objective:  To  observe  and  to 
study  student  activity  in  actual 
classroom  situations. 

Procedure:  The  instructor  has 
already  made  arrangements  for  his 
class  to  visit  either  one  or  two  Stm- 
day  School  classes  that  are  conspi- 
cuous for  profitable  student  acti- 
vity. Follow  the  suggestions  made 
by  Wahlquist  under  "Directed  Ob- 
servation No.  1"  page  48  of  the 
text. 

(Note:  The  following  supple- 
mentary material  is  for  those  train- 
ees who  are  interested  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School.) 

In  order  that  an  observation  ex- 
perience be  helpful  there  are  two 
requirements: 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  Sunday 
School  for  the  particular  age  to  be 
observed  must  be  clearly  in  mind. 
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2.  It  is  important  to  know  what 
may  be  expected  of  a  child  in  the 
way  of  learning.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
child  to  expect  too  much  of  him  and 
equally  unfair  if  not  more  so,  to 
expect  too  little.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  to  know  about  what 
is  meaningful  to  children  at  various 
periods  of  development. 

One's  ability  to  "see"  and  to 
understand  a  child  is  increased  by 
careful  observation  of  his  behavior. 
The  stages  of  development  and  char- 
acteristic types  of  response  become 
mors  clearly  evident.  Guided  ob- 
servation of  children  helps  to  gain 
insight  into  methods  of  management 
and  the  kind  of  program  suited  to 
children  of  different  ages. 

See  the  manuals  Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Nursery;  Religious  Nurture 
in  Nursery  Class  and  Home,  and 
Living  Our  Religion. 

Guides  for  General  Observations 

In  the  rooms  where  children  are 
in  Sunday  School  Classes  note  the: 
1 .-  General     appearance — cleanli- 
ness,   neatness,    attractiveness. 

2.  Light,  windows,  and  ventila- 
tion. 

3.  Type  of  floor  or  floor  cover- 
ing; can  it  be  easily  cleaned. 
This  is  important  especially  in 
the  rooms  where  the  nursery 
and  kindergarten  children 
meet. 

4.  Arrangement  of  equipment 
and  furnishings  in  relation  to 
their  use.  See  Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Nursery. 

5.  Observe  the  varieties  of  equip- 
ment;   is    it    adapted    to    the 
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child's  needs.    Are  the  chairs 
or    benches    and    work    tables 
(within     reason)      suited     to 
'        their  size. 

Note  how  this  contributes  in 
helping  the  children  develop  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance. 

Social  development  comes  as  a  re- 
sult of  learning  and  depends  upon 
opportunity  to  practice  with  own 
age  groups.  A  child  needs  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  things 
and  people. 

Note  the  opportunities  in  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  situation  for  helping 
children  to  grow  in  self-dependence; 
for  developing  attitudes  of  interest 
and  appreciation  of  the  lovely  things 
in  nature  and  of  people. 

Note  the  opportunities  to  deve- 
lop an  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
other  people. 

Do  all  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  in  leadership? 

List  any  forms  of  discipline  that 
you  observe.    Were  they  effective? 

In  class  room  situations,  note  thf 
discipline  problems  that  arise  when 
groups  are  too  large. 

Note  the  interest  in  the  lesson  and 
stories  when  children  are  near  the 
teacher  and  the  groups  are  small. 

Observe  the  responses  of  children 
to  books  and  pictures. 

Are  they  more  interested  in  the 
story  or  in  the  pictures.     Why? 

Small  children  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  sit  inactive  but  for  very 
short  pcnods.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  educational  activity. When 
observing,  n6te  the  different  kinds 
of  play  activities; 
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Did  any  of  the  children  play 
alone?  What  ages?  What  did  they 
play  with?  What  type  of  creative 
play  did  you  observe  the  children 
doing?  What  play  did  you  observe 
that  involved  social  experience  for 
the  children? 

What    was    the    teacher's    part 


during  the  play  period?  Under  what 
circumstances  did  she  direct  it? 
How? 

The  teacher  has  a  vital  part  in 
directing  worthwhile  activities.  It 
requires  insight  and  artistic  guid- 
ance. 

— Addie  Swapp 


WARD  FACULTY 

{Continued  from  page  438) 

continues   to   hold   we   cannot   say,  ed  practical  lessons  constantly  being 

but  the  lesson  seemed  to  go  home,  taught  by  humble,  earnest  believers 

Why?  in   the  gospel.  Here  is  a   close-at- 

Other  instances  Unked  not  only  hand  source  of  teaching  wisdom  that, 

with  impressing  the  Word  of  Wis-  should  be  appreciated. 


dom,  but  other  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel may  be  brought  forth.  How  to 
make  lessons  on  tithe  paying,  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath,  practicing 
true  charity,  developing  habits 
of    promptness    and    regularity    in 


Two  basic  things  are  recommend- 
ed here:  First,  collect  from  teachers 
their  best  stories  of  effective  every- 
day lessons;  let  each  give  at  least 
one.  Second,  try  to  find  the  funda- 


Church   duties,  cultivating  respect      mentals  of  good  pedagogy  that  char- 


for  the  priesthood,  reverence  for  the 
Lord,  care  of  places  of  worship, 
live  and  last  is  the  basic  problem. 
Good  practical  help  in  solving  it 
may  be  had  by  studying  remember- 


acterize  these  instances  of  success- 
ful teaching  of  the  gospel. 

— Howard  R.  Driggs 

(For  business  and  report  meeting 
see  page  430.) 


MUSIC 
(Continued  from  page  436) 


learned  through  study  of  Brother 
Pyper's  Stories  of  L.  D.  S.  Songs. 
Further  texts  especially  written  for 
our  people  are  Fundamentals  of  Con- 
ducting by  J.  Spencer  Cornwall,  and 
Organist's  Manual  by  Tracy  Y. 
Cannon. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  departmen- 
tal leader  to  so  organize  the  work 
of  this  meeting,  that  all  those  at- 
tending will  find  pleasure  and  profit 
in  it. 

— Alexander  Schreiner 
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CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 


ilurser^  — 

UOR  1946  it  is  recommended  that 
each  Nursery  teacher  provide 
herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  manual  entitled  Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,  together 
with  the  one  entitled  Religious 
Nurture  in  Nursery  Class  and 
Home,  by  Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and 
the  accompanying  four  small  books 
known  as  My  Book  far  Winter, 
My  Bock  for  Spring,  My  Book  for 
Summer,  and  My  Book  for  Fall. 
These  will  serve  as  the  teacher's 
guides  for  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Nursery  classes  throughout 
the  Church.  These  books  are  avail- 
able at  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Lrnmary  — 

The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  course  of  study,  Living  Our 
Religion,  which  is  now  available 
at  the  Sunday  School  offices,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah. 

Sacrament  Gem: 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread 
While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head 
Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 
To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 
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Jxindergarten  — 

KINDERGARTEN  LESSONS 
FOR    NOVEMBER 

Lesson  44.  For  November,  3,   1946 
Honest  Abe  Lincoln 

Lesson  45.  For  November  10,  1946 
Honest,  Kind,   Sincere    and 
Truthful  Abe. 

Lesson  46.  For  November  17,  1946 

Jesus  Told  Peter  and  Andrew 

The  Truth. 

Lesson  47.  For  November  24,  1946 

Jesus  Told  The  Rich  Young 

Man  The  Truth 

TUOVEMBER  is  a  special  "Thank 
you"  month.  Let  us  all  remem- 
ber to  honestly  and  sincerely 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all 
of  the  blessings  that  we  in  our  beau- 
tiful land  enjoy.  For  the  food  we 
have  while  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  are  starving.  For  the  nice 
warm  homes  we  enjoy  while  many 
people  have  no  homes  to  live  in.  Let 
us  sincerely  appreciate  these  things 
and  strive  to  help  people  less  fort- 
unate than  we  are.  As  long  as  we  are 
honest,  sincere  and  truthful,  Heav- 
enly Father  will  continue  to  give 
us  all  these  blessings. 
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Kindergarten  children  know  the 
meaning  of  telling  the  truth.  "We 
must  distinguish  a  little  between 
honesty  and  telling  the  truth  for 
them. 

Lesson  44,  for  November  3 

The  objective  of  lesson  44  is  to 
learn  to  love  the  truth  so  that  it  will 
guide  every  act  and  word  of  our  lives 
at  home,  at  school  and  at  play. 

Honesty  and  truthfulness  make  a 
very  peaceful  setting  for  home  life. 
Each  family  member  has  his  or  her 
own  belongings  and  we  will  all  re- 
spect this  "ownership,"  if  we  are 
honest. 

The  teacher  might  bring  to  class 
some  object  or  objects  that  are  her 
own  as  well  as  some  she  has  borrowed 
from  members  of  her  family.  Dis- 
cuss why  these  things  are  hers.  They 
might  be  wrapped  and  let  the  child- 
ren guess  what  the  packages  contain, 
by  smelling,  feeling,  lifting,  etc. 
Kindergarten  children  are  still  cur- 
ious about  hidden  objects.  Dis- 
cover what  the  object  is,  where  you 
got  it,  how  the  members  of  the 
family  know  that  it  is  your  very 
own.  It  might  be  by  the  color,  size 
or  shape.  Do  this  until  each  one  of 
the  things  is  discovered  and  dis- 
cussed. Then  continue  by  present- 
ing the  objects  borrowed  from  the 
family.  If  each  thing  is  wrapped  it 
will  give  the  children  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  how  they  can  unwrap 
carefully  and  save  the  wrappers;  also 
provide  a  situation  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  turns. 

Discuss  the  right  of  people  to  de- 
fend and  care  for  their  belongings. 
How  do  we  deal  with  people  who 


meddle?  e.g.,  Johnnie  was  looking 
at  his  own  picture  book.  The  baby 
tried  to  pull  it  away.  What  do  you 
think  that  Johnnie  did?  WTiat 
should  Johnnie  do?  Pictures  of 
toddlers  will  help  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

A  person  who  always  gets  per- 
mission to  take  something  belonging 
to  someone  else  is  an  "Honest"  per- 
son. When  we  borrow  we  promise 
to  return  the  object  and  to  take  good 
care  of  it.  A  person  who  keeps  this 
promise  is  a  "truthful"  person. 

A  Story  To  Tell  has  very  good 
stories  on  "honesty."  Some  of  them 
are  listed  xmder  "trustworthiness." 
This  book  also  has  many  good  sup- 
plementary stories  for  the  Thanks- 
giving season. 

The  lesson  story  is  about  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  was  just  the  age 
of  the  Kindergarten  children.  Abra- 
ham was  such  a  long  name  for  a 
little  boy  that  his  family  and  friends 
called  him  Abe.  When  Abe  was  a 
child  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  (Show 
picture)  His  nearest  neighbor  lived 
over  a  mile  away  in  another  log 
cabin.  Abe  was  an  honest  boy  and 
he  always  asked  permission  to  use 
things  belonging  to  other  members 
of  his  family  or  to  his  neighbors. 
One  day  Abe's  neighbor,  Mr.  Lewis, 
gave  him  a  little  spotted  pig.  He 
wanted  a  little  pig  for  such  a  long 
time  and  he  promised  Mr.  Lewis  that 
he  would  be  very  kind  to  it. 

Abe  was  wearing  a  sweater  that 
buttoned  up  the  front.  He  but- 
oned  the  sweater  and  turned  it  over 
at  the  top  and  made  a  little  sack 
to  carry  the  piggie  home  in.  When 
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he  arrived  home,  Abe  made  the  little  Lewis  was  his  name,  the  same  man 

pig  a  bed  out  of  leaves,  in  one  corner  who  gave  Abe  the  little  spotted  pig. 

of  the  cabin.     Even  though  he  was  Abe  sometimes  went  to  his  home  to 

very  kind  to  the  piggie,  it  cried  and  play  with  his  children, 

cried  all  night  long.    Do  you  think  Mr.  Lewis  liked  Abe  very  much 

that  the  pig  was  cold  or  hungry  or  because  he  always  played  fair  and 

lonely?  he  was  honest  and  truthful.    One 

The    next   morning   Abe   carried  day  in  the  early  spring  Abe  trudged 

the  little  pig  all  the  way  back  to  its  through  the  mud  the  long  way  to 

mother  to  get  its  food  and  he  car-  Mr.  Lewis'  log  cabin  to  borrow  a 

ried  it  all  the  way  home  again.  Abe  book  which  he  wanted  to  read.  He 

did  this  every  day  until  the  Uttle  took  very  good  care  of  it  until  one 

pig  grew  big  enough  to  eat  the  food  night  when  he  forgot  to  be  careful 

that  he  and  his  parents  fed  it.  he  left  it  near  an  open  space  between 

You  might  also  use  the  story  of  ^he  logs  of  the  cabin  and  the  snow 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  borrowed  blew  in  on  it.  Poor  Abe.  He  had 

j3qq|j_                                         -  promised  to  return  it  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  it  was  loaned  to  him. 

Lesson  45,  for  November  10  ^ow  its  back  was   faded   and  the 

The  objective  of  lesson  45  is  to  pages  were  crinkled. 

show  how  neighbors  demonstrate  the  The  next  day  Abe  proved  to  Mr. 

virtues    of    honesty,    sincerity    and  Lewis    that    he    was    truthful    and 

truthfulness.  honest.  He  took  the  book  back,  ex- 

In  developing  the  lesson  use  pic-  plained  how  it  came  to  be  damaged 

tures  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  log  cab-  and  then  promised  to  work  three 

ins,  and  people  doing  kindly  things  days  for  its  owner,  to  pay  for  his 

for  each  other.  Discuss  how  we  show  carelessness. 

our  honesty  when  we  borrow  from  Again  Abe  proved   that  he   de- 

our  neighbors.  How  can  we   show  served  the  name  his  friends  called 

our  honesty   to   the  bishop   of   the  him,   "Honest  Abe,"   for  he   came 

ward?     The     storeman?     The     bus  promptly   to   the   Lewis    farm   for 

driver?  three  days.  He  did  his  work  well  and 

HONEST,  TRUTHFUL  ABE  f  P^""'^*^  \"J  5^"'  .^?T^'  "^'^^  ^/' 

honest,   truthful  neighbor   that  he 

If  your  neighbor  lived  more  than  gayg  him  the  book  to  have  for  his 

a  mile  away  from  you,  you  would  very  own. 

not  see  him  very  often.  You  would  Children  like  to  talk  about  them- 

think  he  lived  most  too  far  away  to  selves  and  the  things  they  have  done. 

be  called  neighbor.  Each   child  could  relate   some   in- 

When  Honest  Abe  Lincoln  was  stance  where  he  has  given  or  received 

young  he  had  a  very  dear  neighbor  a  kindness,  been  truthful  or  sincere, 

who  lived  more  than  a  mile   away  The  group  could  dramatize  some  of 

from  the  Lincoln's  log  cabin.  Mr.  these  experiences. 
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The    lips    that    say    "Forgive    me, 

please," 
I  know  that  I  did  wrong," 
Will  wear  a  smile,  and  be  at  ease. 
And  sing  a  happy  song. 

Lesson  46,  for  November  17 

The  objective  of  lesson  46  is  to 
show  that  those  who  are  honest  and 
truthful  with  their  fellowmen  are 
obeying  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Review  last  Sunday's  stories  and 
state  that  we  should  all  sincerely  try 
to  protect  and  care  for  our  Sunday 
Home.  The  chairs,  tables,  books,  etc., 
in  it.  Our  Heavenly  Father  sees 
everything  that  we  do  and  it  will 
please  Him  very  much  if  we  honest- 
ly and  sincerely  try  to  take  care  of 
His  house. 

Lesson  Story: 

Peter  lived  down  by  the  lake 
shore.  In  a  nearby  hut  lived  two 
brothers — James  and  John.  These 
three  boys  were  friends  together. 
Peter  was  the  oldest,  and  he  always 
said,  "When  I  am  a  man  I  will  own 
a  boat  and  nets  with  which  to  catch 
fish."  The  other  boys  said  they 
wanted  to  be  fishermen,  too.  They 
loved  to  play  in  the  sand  and  the 
water.  They  learned  to  swim  in  the 
lake  and  to  row  a  boat.  Their 
fathers  taught  them  how  to  catch 
fish.  It  was  great  fun  to  learn  how 
to  drop  the  net  down  into  the  water 
and  when  it  was  full  of  fish  to  pull 
it  up  and  then  row  the  boat  to  shore 
with  their  load.  (Either  show  or 
draw  a  picture  of  a  net.)  But  they 
had  to  wait  until  they  were  strong 
men  before  they  could  do  the  work. 
The  best  time  to  fish  was  at  night 


and  many  nights  the  friends  spent 
in  their  boats  hard  at  work. 

One  morning  Peter  and  James  and 
John  were  on  the  seashore  washing 
their  nets.  They  saw  a  large  crowd 
of  people  coming  toward  them. 
Someone  spoke  to  Peter  and  entered 
his  boat  and  began  to  teach  the 
people.  This  picture  will  tell  you 
who  it  was.  You  may  point  to  Jesus. 
What  is  He  doing?  Do  you  think  the 
people  are  glad  to  hear  what  He 
says?  Why?  Who  are  the  two  men  in 
the  other  boat?  James  and  John 
wanted  to  hear  what  Jesus  said  and 
they  could  get  nearer  to  Him  by 
going  back  to  their  boat. 

When  He  was  through  speaking 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  "Go  out  where 
the  water  is  deep  and  let  down  your 
nets."  Peter  said,  "Master,  we  have 
toiled  all  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing;  nevertheless  at  thy  word  I 
will  let  down  the  net."  To  Peter's 
great  surprise  so  many  fish  were 
caught  in  the  net  that  he  had  to  call 
to  James  and  John  to  help  him  get 
them  ashore.  All  the  people  who  saw 
what  had  happened  were  greatly  as- 
tonished, for  they  knew  that  it  was 
through  the  power  of  Jesus  that  so 
many  fish  were  caught.  Peter  fell 
down  upon  his  knees  before  Jesus, 
for  he  felt  that  he  was  not  good 
enough  to  be  near  ona  so  great.  But 
Jesus  knew  that  Peter  was  a  good 
man  and  said  to  him,  "Come,  follow 
me."  He  also  said  to  James  and  John, 
"Come,  follow  me."  The  three 
friends  left  their  boats  and  their  nets 
and  their  homes  by  the  lake  shore 
and  followed  Jesus  because  they 
loved  Him. 
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By  and  by,  Jesus  found  other  men 
who  were  wilHng  to  follow  Him. 
One  day  he  chose  twelve  of  them  to 
be  His  very  special  friends  to  help 
Him.  He  called  them  His  apostles. 
Peter  and  James  and  John  were 
chosen.  He  gave  them  power  to  heal 
the  sick,  to  make  the  blind  see  and 
to  help  the  people  in  the  ways  that 
He  Himself  had  helped.  He  told 
them  to  go  among  the  people  and 
carry  the  glad  message  to  them. 
And  they  did  all  that  Jesus  told 
them  to  do. 

Lesson  47,  for  November  24 

The  objective  of  lesson  47  is  to 
show  that  by  being  honest  and 
truthful  we  show  our  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  many  blessings. 

The  lesson  development  can  best 
be  carried  out  by  using  the  pictuixs 
used  last  Sunday  and  letting  the  chil- 
dren discuss  them.  Stress  that  Peter, 
James  and  John  were  honest  and 
truthful  and  they  were  sincere  be- 
cause they  always  tried  to  help 
others. 

The  lesson  story  is  taken  from 
Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  and 
is  based  on  Matt.  19:16-30;  Mark 
10:17-31;  Luke   18:18-30. 

.There  are  some  little  people  who 
wish  things  very  much  and  yet  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  the  things 
they  wish,  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  take  them.  One  day  a 
very  nice  gentleman  came  to  a  little 
boy's  house.  The  father,  the  mother, 
the  big  sister  and  the  brother  all 
shook  hands  with  the  gentleman  but 
the  little  boy  was  afraid  to  go  near 
him.  The  gentleman  liked  little  boys. 
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He  wished  to  make  friends  with  this 
one.  So  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  round  package 
of  candy.  Then  he  said,  "Come  here 
my  boy,  shake  hands  with  me.  I 
have  a  nice  little  package  in  my 
hand  that  would  like  to  go  into 
your  hand."  The  little  boy  looked 
at  the  package,  longingly.  He  knew 
that  it  contained  candy,  and  he  liked 
candy,  but  still  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  go  to  get  it. 

This  little  boy  was  something  like 
a  young  man  who  came  running  to 
Jesus.  He  was  a  good  young  man, 
very  earnest  and  humble.  He  kneeled 
down  at  Jesus'  feet  and  said,  "Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life?"  He  meant, 
"Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that 
I  may  be  sure  of  a  home  with  God 
in  His  Kingdom?" 

As  soon  as  Jesus  saw  him,  He 
loved  him,  for  He  knew  that  he  was 
a  good  man.  Then  Jesus,  looking 
at  Him  with  tender,  sympathetic 
eyes,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know 
the  commandments.  "Do  not  steal, 
do  not  lie!  honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  He  said. 

"I  do  these  things,"  answered  the 
gentleman.  "Ever  since  I  was  a  small 
boy  I  have  done  as  the  command- 
ments suggest.  I  do  not  steal  nor  lie. 
I  try  to  love  my  father  and  mother 
and  to  do  as  they  tell  me.  All  that 
the  Lord  says  to  do,  I  have  tried  to 
do." 

Jesus  was  searching  for  all  the 
good  men  He  could  find  to  help 
Him  in  His  work.  I'm  sure  He  must 
have  wanted  this  good  young  man 
to  join  Him.  He  said  to  him,  "If 
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thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me." 
He  meant,  "There  is  one  thing  you 
lack;  one  thing  you  do  not  do.  Go 
sell  what  you  have  and  give  it  to 
the  poor.  By  doing  this  you  will  be 
putting  treasures  up  in  heaven. 
Then,  come,  follow  me  and  help 
teach  all  people  the  gospel,  that 
they,  too,  may  be  happy. 

The  young  man  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right.  He  wished  to  teach 
everyone  the  best  way  to  live  as 
Jesus  taught  it.  He  had  a  desire  to 
live  as  God  wished  him  to  live  but 
he  wanted  his  money,  his  houses  and 
his  lands  still  more.  So  he  turned 
away  sorrowful,  for  he  was  very 
rich. 

This  young  man  knew  the  joy  of 
having  lovely  things  and  having 
much  money  but  he  did  not  know 
that  the  happiest  folks  are  those  who 
love  the  Lord  first  above  all  and  that 


giving  some  to  them  brings  more 
joy  than  keeping  all  one's  nice  things 
for  one's  self. 

When  the  rich  young  man  had 
gone  away,  Peter,  one  of  Jesus' 
apostles,  said,  "Behold,  we  have  for- 
saken all,  and  followed  thee;  what 
shall  we  have  therefore?"  It  sound- 
ed as  though  Peter  was  wondering 
what  he  was  going  to  get  for  doing 
this.  Jesus  said  to  him,  "There  is  no 
man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents, 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for 
the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come  life  everlasting."  In  other 
words.  He  said,  "Everyone  who 
helps  me  will  be  blessed  with  many 
wonderful  blessings  while  he  lives 
here  and  when  he  goes  to  heaven, 
he  will  surely  live  with  God." 

Don't  you  think  that  Peter  felt 
better  satisfied  than  did  the  rich 
young  man? 


A  CHILD'S  PRAYER 

Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  will 

Take  Thou  my  hand  in  Thine; 
I  stumble  so  alone. 

Thou  art  all  wise,  divine. 

Teach  me  the  narrow  path, 

The  straighter,  surer  way 
That  leads  to  heaven's  light, 

And  Thine  own  heart,  I  pray. 

— ^Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 
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STEEL 

"There  is  too  much  feather-bed 
living  in  this  world.  There  are  too 
many  hunting  for  soft  jobs,  soft 
seats,  soft  problems,  and  an  all- 
round  soft  existence.  That  isn't  life ! 
Life  is  best  when  it  is  difl&cult.  Then 
it  is  that  a  man  is  put  to  his  mettle, 
tried  in  the  fire,  and  all  the  alloy  in 
his  makeup  burned  up,  so  that  he 
stands  before  the  world  in  his  com- 
pleteness as  a  man." 

— George  Matthew  Adams 
— Sunshine  Magazine 

HONOR 

Boy  Friend:  "In  asking  for  your 
daughter's  hand,  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  I  am  the  possessor  of  an 
old  and  honored  name." 

Practical  Papa:  "In-  what  bank 
will  it  be  honored  and  for  how 
much?" 

SHORT 

"How  long  yo'  in  jail  fo,'  Mose?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"What  am  de  charge?" 

"Ain't  no  charge.  Eberthing  am 
free." 

"Ah  mean — what  di  yo'  do?" 

"Done  shot  my  wife." 

"Shot  yo'  wife  and  only  in  jail 
for  two  weeks?" 

"Dat's  all.  Den  I  gets  hung." 

— Navy  News 

OTHERS 

The  sermons  you  hear  always  seem 
to  fit  somebody  else  to  a  T. 

— Case  and  ContTnents 
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BILL 

Tailor:  Can't  you  at  least  pay  the 
interest  on  your  bill? 

Customer:  It  isn't  to  my  interest 
to  pay  the  principal,  and  it  isn't  my 
principle  ever  to  pay  interest. 

HANDOUT 

"When  it  comes  to  eating,  you'll 
have  to  hand  it  to  Venus  de  Milo." 
"Why?" 

"How  else  could  she  eat?" 
— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

A  PLUS 
Teacher,     in     geography     class: 
"Where  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States?" 

Junior:  "All  over  the  world." 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

STICK 

It's  love  when  a  girl  exchanges  her 
lipstick  for  a  broomstick. 

— Railway  Employees'  Journal 

OUT 
Waiter:  Would  you  mind  settHng 
your  bill?  We're  closing  now. 

Patron:  But  I  haven't  been  served 
yet. 

Waiter:  Well,  in  that  case,  there'll 
be  only  the  cover  charge. 

— Navy  News 

SHIFT 

Many  of  the  homes  nowadays 
seem  to  be  on  three  shifts — father 
is  on  the  night  shift,  mother  is  on 
the  day  shift,  and  the  children  shift 
for  themselves. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
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Dime  Sunday  for  1946 

has   been   set   for 

September  15 

npHE  impetus  of  the  drive  to  build  the  Sunday  School 
membership  to  400,000  for  the  Centennial  Year, 
provides  the  prospect  that  this  year's  Dime  Fund  col- 
lection will  be  the  most  effective  in  history,  and  excess 
funds  available  for  use  in  local  schools  may  increase 
several  times  over. 

If  the  success  of  the  1945  collection  is  repeated, 
we  can  afford  to  abandon  the  old  idea  of  the  use  of 
envelopes,  and  the  collection  this  year,  as  last,  will  be 
made  by  gathering  the  money  directly  in  the  class  and 
using  the  class  roll  to  credit  each  individual  for  his 
contribution. 

We  are  sure  that  every  Sunday  School  in  the 
Church  can  make  excellent  use  of  the  money  available 
to  it  through  the  Dime  Fund  collection.  We  hope  each 
superintendent  is  planning  to  meet  or  exceed  his  quota 
of  10c  for  every  person  on  the  ward  records  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946,  knowing  that  anything  in  excess  of  5c  per 
capita  will  remain  in  his  own  hands  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  Sunday  School. 

We  shall  be  thrilled  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett 
General  Treasurer 
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Elder  Pomeroy  and  George  W.  Sirrine  located  the  present  site  of 
Mesa  after  an  11-mile  survey,  with  a  straight  edge  and  spirit  level,  along 
an  ancient  canal  bed. 

Mesa's  first  home,  with  mudded  walls  and  dirt  floor,  was  also  its 
original  meetinghouse,  schoolhouse,  and  dance  hall. 

The  early  settlers  planted  vegetables  and  young  orchards  in  the  warm 
mesa  soil,  and  fed  them  with  toil-guided  irrigating  waters.     Today  the 
mesa   (Spanish  derivative  meaning  a  flat-top  elevation  with  steep  slopes) 
is  spread  with  bounteous  crops,  among  which  are  large,  lush  grapefruit. 

The  Church  in  Mesa  has  prospered,  too.  Mesa,  in  addition  to  having 
a  temple,  is  headquarters  for  Maricopa  Stake,  with  excellent  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools.  Mesa  Second  Ward  has  an  average  weekly  attend- 
ance of  more  than  400  persons. 

All  of  which  speaks  well  of  the  pioneering  of  Francis  Martin  Pom- 
eroy and  his  founding  associates.  — Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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MESA   (ARIZONA)   SECOND  WARD  CHAPEL 

"lyt  ESA,  Arizona's  garden-rich  temple  city,  could  well  thank  an  attack 

of  rheumatism  on  the  Green  River,  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
north,  for  its  beginning. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  story; 

Francis  Martin  Pomeroy  was  a  Connecticutt  Yankee  with  a  strong 
body,  a  clear  head,  and  courageous  heart.  As  a  boy  he  toiled  hard  on  a 
stern  uncle's  farm.  Francis  once  asked  his  uncle's  permission  to  attend 
the  circus  coming  to  town  on  the  morrow.  His  uncle,  handing  him  a 
speller,  gave  his  permission  if  the  boy  memorized  the  book.  Francis  sur- 
prisingly recited  every  word  of  the  speller  the  next  day,  after  a  whole 
night  of  study,  then  went  to  the  circus. 

Later  the  Connecticutt  boy  became  a  skilled  "harpooner"  on  a  whaler 
roaming  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  He  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
Peruvian  coast,  swinmiing  to  shore  with  the  help  of  a  spar.  He  was  the 
only  survivor,  to  his  knowledge.  He  later  married  a  New  England  girl 
and  joined  the  Church. 

Francis  was  in  the  first  company  of  Pioneers  entering  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
and  on  a  second  journey  to  the  valley  he  spent  considerable  time  swimming 
about  in  the  Green  River,  assisting  cattle  and  wagons  to  get  across.  There 
he  was  stricken  with  severe  rheumatism. 

He  became  one  of  the  original  Mormon  settlers  in  Bear  Lake  Valley 
(southern  Idaho) ,  cutting  with  his  OTs^n  hands  the  stones  for  its  first  grist 
mill.  The  long  winters  there  intensified  his  rheumatism,  so  he  encyiired 
about  Arizona.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  wagoned  south,  being  joined  by 
others  until  the  group  included  83  persons.  — more  on  other  side 


